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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. | matter of the iris. That is to say, the only differ- 
THE EYES AND EYESIGHT OF PRINTERS. ence between deep blue eyes, hazel eyes, gray eyes and 
the various shades of brown eyes is that each possesses 
_ | a different quantity of pigment from the others. This 

MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY; PROFESSOR x : Z : 
OF OPHTHALMOLOGY POST GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL ; coloring material is in all eyes a sort of dull brown 
Se ee a ee ee ee substance whose appearance of brilliancy is produced 
I— FIRST PRINCIPLES. by seeing it through the cornea and a certain fluid 


N dealing with a subject like the above it is wise to 
study the conditions under which both healthy and 
defective vision is accomplished. ‘To attain this end 
it is not necessary that the reader should make an 
extended study of physiological optics or that the 
writer should express himself in severely technical 
language. On the contrary, anyone of average intelli- 
gence can, by the aid of a few columns of reading mat- 
ter and a small number of diagrams, obtain a practical 
knowledge of the method—for method it is—em- 
ployed by the eye in seeing. 

First of all let us examine the normal eye, which 
from the optical standpoint may be regarded as an 
irregularly shaped globe whose long diameter is about | 
an inch. An organ of this proper shape and size is | 
called the emmetropic eye. | 

I have begun by giving prominence to the idea of | 
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: e FIG. I. 
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_ and shape _ the 7s because, as we shall afterward SECTION OF EYE.—O, optic nerve; .S, sclerotic or sclera; AR, retina; 
see, it is almost invariably deviations from the normal | 2», vitreous; Cm, ciliary muscle; C, cornea; J, iris; Z, lens ; **ciliary body ; 


° . ° *, 
shape and the normal size, or deviations from both of | “*@eo"s Bor: 


these, that produce most of the ills to which human 
eyes are subject. | much the same way bright color impressions are 
The contour of the healthy eyeball is that of a | obtained in a certain kind of glass paper weight. 
watch glass set upon a regulation baseball; the watch | When, however, the glass is broken the optical illusion 
glass is the cornea or external transparent portion of | disappears and the colored background is found to be 
the globe, while the almost complete segment of the | dull and commonplace. 
larger circle is covered by the sclera or tough white Immediately, behind the iris curtain lies a remark- 
coat. able structure—-the crystalline lens—a veritable double 
Immediately behind the cornea is the outer plane | convex ‘‘ magnifying glass,’’ inclosed in a thin capsule 
of the zris, that beautifully tinted velvet-like curtain | and held in position by innumerable ‘‘ guy ropes ’’ by 
whose contraction and expansion regulate the size of | which it is attached to the sclerotic. These strong, 
the pupil. A very curious thing about the iris and a | thread-like fibres are joined to a small but powerful 
fact not generally known is that differences in the color | and very active muscle (called the ciliary muscle). 
of the eyes depend not upon variety in the iritic pig- | Owing to the attachment of these ciliary fibres both to 
ment but in the quantity and disposition of the coloring the anterior capsule of the lens and to the tough 
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(called the agueous) lying between cornea and iris. In 
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sclerotic the front surface of the lens is kept rather 
flat. This constant action of these fibres should be 
remembered in connection with a most remarkable 
adjustment which the eye undergoes in seeing at various 
distances, to be shortly considered. 

The principal space within the eye is filled by a 
transparent jelly-like substance called the w7freous. 


Tendow of RtcTus 








Ciliary Muselo 
& Ligament 


FIG. 2. 


VERTICAL SECTION OF THE EYE. 


This glass-like substance is in contact with the poste- 
rior surface of the lens in front. It touches, behind, the 
retina—that complex expansion of the optic nerve which 
coats the inner part of the globe throughout two-thirds 
of its whole area and acts as the sensitive plate of this 
optical camera. The nerve of vision, as seen in the 
diagram, carries impressions made upon it to the brain, 
and the individual interprets them as color, light, form, 
etc. We must not forget the choroid, which forms a 
dark, almost black, background to the retina. This 
coat is of especial importance in the eyes of printers 
and those who habitually use their visual organs for 
near work of all kinds, as by means of it the super- 
fluous light entering the eye is absorbed and prevented 








FIG. 3. 


Showing how the eye adapts itself for vision at all distances ; V shows 
the contracted ciliary muscle and more convex lens for near work; the 
left side (F) shows the lens adapted for distant vision. 
from rebounding against other parts of the retina, and 
so making a blurred picture upon the nervous “‘ plate.’’ 

In the case of the normal eye, rays of light from 
all objects more distant than a couple of yards are 
focused on the retinal background without much ef- 
fort upon the part of or change within the organism, 
but if the object be brought much closer a very decided 
alteration of the optical apparatus is necessary. ‘This 


change must be made ‘‘in the twinkling of an eye,”’ 
and to understand how it is accomplished necessitates 
a brief reference to some of the first principles of optics. 

Convex lenses make parallel rays convergent, diver- 
gent rays less divergent, and convergent rays more con- 
vergent, 

Concave lenses make parallel rays of light divergent, 
divergent rays more divergent, and convergent rays less 
convergent, 

Figure 4 shows the course of the parallel rays 
(a, a, a, a) of light from a distant object as they strike 
the cornea and enter the zorma/ eye through the pupil. 
A ray of light coming from a rarer medium (air) into 
a denser one (cornea) is turned toward a perpendicular 
let fall at the point where it strikes the surface. Hence 
we find that the hitherto parallel, or almost parallel, 
rays begin to approach one another. Farther on, a still 
denser substance —the crystalline lens—is met with 
and the rays are still further refracted until finally 
they are accurately focused on the retina atc. But let 
us suppose that rays of light (b, b, b, b) from a xear 
object strike the eye. In such a case they would be 
distinctly divergent rays, and if left to themselves 
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FIG. 4. 

Showing how both divergent and parallel rays are focused on the retina 
by action of the ciliary muscle on the lens. 
would not come to a focus oz the retina but dehind it, 
and a blurred image of the object would be transmitted 
by the optic nerve to the brain. Or suppose tie 
eyes, arranged for focusing upon the sensitive retina 
divergent rays from near objects, to be suddenly turned 
upon distant objects. Manifestly these more parallel 
rays would. come to a focus in front of the retina and 
an equally blurred image would result. 7hzs defect in 
the visual apparatus ts remedicd, as indeed most optical 
defects are remedied or attempts ata remedy are made, by 
a change in the shape of the crystalline lens. 'This won- 
derful power of accommodating the eye to all distances 
resides mainly in the ciliary muscle. As before men- 
tioned, the elastic lens is kept flat in front by the pull- 
ing upon it of certain ‘‘guy rope’’ fibers by which 
it is attached to the sclera. When it is necessary to 
look at a near object (or, what amounts to the same 
thing, make the lens more convex so as to render 
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divergent rays properly convergent) the ciliary muscle 
contracts, pulls the parts about it forward and the taut 
fibers loosen ; the lens, left to itself, swells out, becomes 
more convex, and in an instant the work is done. 





FIG. 5. 
The small, hyperopic or long-sighted eye whose images come to a 


focus beyond the retina. 


In this way the lens can adjust itself to almost any 


required degree of convexity, and consequently to any 


distance needed. 
However, eyes are not all of that convenient size 


which permits of the ready focusing of images on the 


retina. 





FIG. 6. 


Showing how convex lenses bring rays of light to a focus om the retina 


of a long-sighted eye. 


They may, for example, be foo smad/, and in that 


case the ciliary muscle is constantly at work. An eye 
that is too short from before backward belongs to the 
class of long-sighted-or hypermetropiceyes. For habit- 
ual distant vision, the ciliary muscle of a long-sighted 
eye adjusts itself pretty much as the driver of a cable 


car does his ‘‘ grip’’ between stopping places, to hold | 


the lens in proper shape. Young people do this easily, 
as their lenses are soft and not only expand easily but 
are quickly and readily compressible ; but as time goes 





FIG. 7. 
In the large or myopic eye the focus ‘falls short”? of the retina, as 
shown above. 


on the crystalline grows, gets harder and less elastic, 
and the ciliary muscle has a greater struggle than ever, 
especially in hyperopic eyes, to make the refractory 
lens sufficiently convex for reading and other similar 
purposes. When the individual has reached the age 
of forty, or thereabouts, the lens has become so firm , 





that it cannot be readily made more convex by relaxing 
the fibers that ‘‘ hold it down”’ in front, and as time 
passes on and the lens gets still harder, convergence of 
the rays (so as to make in reading a clear image on 
the retina) must be accomplished by the use of stronger 
and stronger convex glasses. 

This is the reason why long-sighted persons are 
obliged to hold their books, papers, etc., farther away 
from them as they advance in years, and why so many 
decidedly hyperopic individuals who do much near 
work require glasses (convex glasses, recollect) for 
comfortable reading, writing, etc. 

The converse is true of eyes that are too large, and 
consequently too long from cornea to retina. These 
belong to myopic or short-sighted people. 

In spite of all efforts to relax itself sufficiently, the 
myopic image is focused by the ciliary muscle in front 
of the retina; then the rays cross and form a blurred 
image on the back of the eye. The only thing to do is 
to get close to the object so that the rays are more 
divergent, or to wear concave glasses which accomplish 
the same end. 

Here the ciliary muscle has not much to do and 
does that little within a narrow range ; like Bre’r Fox, 
it mostly ‘‘lies low’’; and as a matter of demonstra- 
tion the ciliary muscle of the long-sighted eye is 
developed to twice the size of that of the myopic eye 
and is much larger than in the emmetropic eye. 
Indeed we find in this fact an example of a rule uni- 
versal in the human organism: an organ constantly 





FIG. 8. 


Showing how concave glasses act in focusing rays of light on the 
retina of a short-sighted eye. 
used develops in size and strength ; a part whose func- 
tion is rarely utilized dwindles away and in time may 
even disappear. 

The one advantage possessed by the moderately 
short-sighted man is that when he falls into the ‘‘ sere 
and yellow’’ he is not obliged to wear glasses for 
reading. Such persons often pride themselves upon 
this and never cease to talk about it. They even hand 
it down as a legacy to their children, and one hears 
echoes of it when he is informed that ‘‘ grandma at 
seventy ’’ never needed glasses when reading or sew- 
ing. ‘The fact that the old lady could not differentiate 
between a cow and a horse at a hundred feet was left 
out of the story. 

There is another form of optical defect, due to a 
malformation of the eye, called astigmatism. Not 
only should the eyeball be neither too long or too short 
from before backward, bit it should be of the normal 
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shape. When it is not, when the watch glass of the 
cornea is wider from side to side than it is from above 
downward, or vice versa, the rays of light become 
mixed, as it were, and a blurred image also results. 
The unfortunate ciliary muscle still tries to neutralize 
this burdensome defect ; pulls on a few ‘‘ guy ropes ’’ 
here, and lets out a few there, and does its best to 
focus the picture aright, and so long as the astigmatic 
person is young and in good health, often succeeds 
pretty well; but some day too much application to 
study, or too frequent reading by an improper light, or 
an acute illness furnishes the last straw that breaks the 
muscular back, and then headaches, eye-aches, blurred 
vision and a host of other symptoms may result. 
Properly fitting cylindrical glasses — plane in one part 
and convex or concave in another— must be used to 
correct such an error. 

In the vast majority of cases infants are born hyper- 
metropic, and as they grow older the eyeballs enlarge 
a little so that they become emmetropic or retain a 
slight degree of the original hyperopia. If the enlarge- 
ment of the ball, through overstudy, constant close 
work, etc., goes on, the individual becomes myopic and 
the eye may be the subject of disease. Astigmatism 
is nearly always congenital. 

That the human animal has two eyes must not be 
forgotten. Vision with both eyes together — dznocular 
vision —is a much more important and useful thing 


than monocular sight, and to obtain it we must have 
not only two fairly good eyes but they must be directed | 
toward. the object to be seen in much the same way. | 


The image of this object must fall upon corresponding 
points of both retinas. For this purpose the eyeballs 
are provided with six muscles : four straight,two oblique 
ones. By means of the latter the eyes are rotated — 
by the superior oblique inward and upward, by the 
inferior oblique outward and downward. ‘The straight 
or recti muscles have a less complicated effect upon the 
eyeball. 





MUSCLES OF THE EYEBALL.-—a, optic nerve ; 4, superior oblique muscle 
with its pulley, c; d, inferior oblique. The other four are the recti. 


The superior recti draw the front of the eye up; the 
inferior oblique draw it down. Acting alone, each 
external rectus draws the eye out and each internal 
rectus draws it in toward the nose. Acting together, 
both recti cause the eyes to converge — as when looking 
at a near object — while the externi again direct the 
eyes toward the distance. It is evident that all these 
muscles should be in equilibrium ; that none should 
be stronger than and tyrannize over the others. 


That, however, sometimes happens, and is not an 
uncommon trouble with persons suffering from “weak 
eyes.”’ 

In conclusion it is remarkable how few persons 
have their eyes placed in symmetrical sockets. Look 
at your opposite neighbors in a street car and you will 
almost certainly see at least one whose left eye is placed 
higher or lower in his face than the right! ‘This, of 
course, makes it difficult for images to be accurately 
focused on corresponding retinal points and is often a 
source of ocular weakness. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHOULD ARBITRATION BE COMPULSORY ? 

BY S. K. PARKER. 

+ ges trains are heading for each other on the same 

track, through some mistake caused by human 
fallibility. The engineer of each train proceeds in 
confidence that he has the right of way until an immi- 
nent collision awakes him to the fact that something is 
radically wrong. He is unable to avert the conse- 
quences. ‘The train being confined to the one track, 
he cannot turn aside to let the other train pass — and 
the crash comes. 

Two teams approach each other on the street. The 
driver of each thinks he has a clear way ahead until he 
perceives the other team. Unlike the engineers of the 
railway trains, the drivers of the teams have the power 
to give way to each other, and doing so, a collision is 
averted. 

A man walking along the street has the presump- 
tive right to proceed in a straight, undeviating line. 
But can he do so if there are others on the street each 
of whom has the same right? No, he cannot. He 
and everybody else must waive their technical right 
and concede to each other — give as well as take. 

So it is in the relative positions of capital and labor. 
Each side may believe itself to be in the right on cer- 
tain questions, and to have.the right of way, figur- 
atively speaking, to carry out its idea of that right. 
Persisting in this idea and carrying it to its conclusion, 
neither side giving way, the result is collision, as with 
the railway trains ; or, in the case of the teams, if each 
driver persists in holding to the middle of the road, 
there is collision. But when people pass on the street, 
everyone giving way as required, even if but an inch 
be necessary, there is perfect order and smoothness of 
progression, and no one’s rights are actually injured, 
though technically infringed upon. 

The only way to avoid disputes between labor and 
capital will be to recognize this principle of giving and 
taking — waiving the technicalities —each side con- 
ceding an inch or two. 

How shall this be brought about? When the num- 
ber of people on a street becoines so great that the 
individuals in the crowd become confused and excited, 
so that they cannot see their way clear where to give 
or where to take, and a deadlock or jamb ensues, a 
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third party steps in—a policeman—who with his 
baton of authority directs and compels the tangled mob 
of individuals to ‘‘ move on.’’ The principle involved 
in the order to ‘‘ move on’’ is that there are still others 
who are entitled to the use of the streets, and the 
rights of these must be respected also. 

In the case of a dispute between two great inter- 
ests, as that at Homestead, both parties to the quar- 


rel lose sight of the fact that there are still others who | 


have rights to be considered, namely, the public in | 
| in the fact that the larger the body of men involved in 


general ; the public that requires the use of the prod- 
ucts of the factories ; the public that pays the taxes 


incurred by the maintenance at the place of dispute of | 


a military force which under proper conditions would be 
unnecessary. Left to themselves, the irritation of the 
disputants toward each other increases in intensity, 


reason is set aside, acts of violence and destruction of | 


property are committed, which, justly or otherwise, are 
charged to the account of labor. Under such conditions 
how is it possible for an agreement to be reached ? 

Right here is where the supreme power of the gov- 
ernment, representing the public at large and protect- 
ing its interests, should step in with the function of the 
policeman, and compel the opposing parties to give an 
inch or two to each other and ‘‘ move on.’’ 

Large manufacturing institutions are of a quasi- 
public character, and in the natural order of things 
bring in their train many interests that should not be 
ignored. ‘The workmen must have places to live, and 
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plaintiff and defendant present their case, giving the 
facts involved in the dispute as understood by each, 
and the judge and the jury are the arbitrators. The 
intervention of the court is compulsory to the extent 
that the misunderstanding must be settled that way or 
not at all, if both sides persist. But suppose either 
side of the case had the power to invoke the aid of an 
armed force to sustain its position, what would become 
of right and justice? 

‘‘TIn union there is strength.’’ This is exemplified 
a dispute the more attention their cause receives. The 
smaller the body, diminishing in ratio down to the 


_ single individual, the less chance is there of its cause 


being heard. 

Supposing such a case as that of the American 
Federation of Labor, or of the whole Brotherhood: of 
Locomotive Engineers and other railway organizations, 
or all combined, being involved in one gigantic strike. 


| Would not the whole nation rise up and demand that 


| upon to protect the employers’ position ? 


it be settled at once, or would the entire standing army 


of the United States and the states’ militia be called 


| “move on’’? 


therefore establish their homes in convenient proximity | 


to the works. In the presumptive and reasonable 
expectation of permanent employment, they acquire 
property interests that demand consideration, and 
therefore should not be brushed aside at the caprice 


or in consequence of the stubbornness of a corporation | 


controlled only by greed. 

Had the principle of arbitration been recognized 
and put into practice at the inception of the difficulty 
between Carnegie and his employés, the whole train of 
deplorable events which- have since occurred would 
have been prevented — not even thought of, to say 


nothing of the financial features involved. Prevention | 


is better than cure. 

The objection may be made that compulsory arbi- 
tration would be an unconstitutional infringement of 
liberty. Is it unconstitutional to disentangle a crowd 
that is unable to extricate itself from a jamb? The 
policeman in such case does not undertake to dictate to 


each individual just exactly in what manner he shall | 


move or in what direction he shall go ; the policeman 
simply insists upon each person accommodating him- 
self to the exigencies of the occasion — not to persist 
in attempting to go in a straight line regardless of the 
tights of others. So in like manner no one would 


attempt to dictate to parties to an arbitration just 
what they shall do,— only that they get together and 
listen to reason and guidance by a disinterested party, 
that the business of the community may ‘‘ move on.”’ 
Our civil courts are but methods of arbitration. 


The 


Would not 
the interests of the public at large be the paramount 
consideration? Would not such a wholesale stoppage 
of commercial and industrial affairs demand the inter- 
vention of some power that should compel the disput- 
ants to take steps to come to a speedy agreement and 
Certainly it would. And the same 
principle is applicable to industrial difficulties of a 
lesser degree of magnitude. ‘‘ Come now, and let us 
reason together.’’ 
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THE USE OF RULES. 


BY ENO. 






URVED lines claim among their number the 
‘line of beauty,’’ but it may be truthfully 
said that with 
the straight ones 
; lies the line of 
ae \. utility. ‘‘ Give 
ne ’ \ us something 
rig sos i ‘straight and 
neat,’’ a proprietor used to say, with a significant 
emphasis that indicated neatness, in his opinion, de- 
pended directly on straightness. 

There are times when a rule gracefully bent, or a 
line of type nicely curved, adds much to the effect of a 
job, and eliminates a stiffness or monotony that might 
otherwise have been apparent. These curves and 
twists, however, like all good things, must be used 
sparingly. There are those, who, on entering the field 
of labor, see only a path strewn with roses — roses 
made with fantastic curves and peculiar wrinkles, and 
the harvest of usefulness outside of these falls to less 
esthetic but more worthy printers. 

Nothing, perhaps, so easily made, adds as much 
to the symmetry of certain jobs as a shaded panel 
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carefully mitered. It appears so simple and is used so 
often by good workmen that no mistakes should occur 
in making it. Yet there are rules of light and shade 
that must be followed as persistently as though the 
panel were an elaborate picture, and to vary therefrom 
in one detail mars the entire work. 

An error that sometimes occurs is in mitering the 
ends of the shaded rules at opposite angles, 


and when the panel is constructed it refuses to ‘‘jibe’’ 
according to the taste of the really refined printer. 
Another error is not to miter the shaded rules, as 
shown on the side of the 
accompanying panel. 
Since the time consumed 
in mitering wrongly is 
thereby saved, the latter 
error is the lesser one. 
But the right way 
and the only way to 
make a shaded panel is to miter the shaded rules so 
that the angles will be parallel. Then if care is taken 








to have opposite rules of equal lengths, the panel will 
be accurate. 

In making a parallelogram, as the name indicates, 
care must be taken to make opposite rules parallel. 
The shaded rules should 





have parallel angles, 
also. It will be observ- ZF 
ed, however, that no 


angles here employed 
are right angles. The 
shaded rules should be 
mitered so as to form 
an obtuse angle, and the light ones should form a 
corresponding acute angle in meeting the shaded rules, 








and an obtuse angle in meeting each other. The 
degrees of these angles vary, of course, with the slant 
of the parallelogram desired. 

A great deal of neatness and usefulness lies in 
straight lines, and the careful printer is not slow to 
utilize them. There is a degree of poetry among the 
humble, straight ones, too. 
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THEORY OF COLOR. 
BY MALCOLM L. WADE, 

ONG before the invention of printing came to revo- 
lutionize the world, the use of color in books and 
pictures was brought to a fine art. ‘The old monks, in 
illuminating their writings, produced results which not 
only compare, from an artistic point of view, with the 
best efforts of modern workers, but in respect of bril- 
liance and permanence are unrivaled by any colors 
which, notwithstanding the advance of chemical knowl- 


_ edge, can today be obtained. Considering how much 
| science is now mixed up with the ordinary everyday 
_ education, we should naturally expect the industrial 


_ everything and not much of anything. 





arts to be in a far better state than in the time of our 
great-great-grandfathers ; but it is to be feared that the 
modern system of education only teaches a little of 
‘*One thing 
at a time, and that done well,’’ is a motto no longer 
possible ; and the consequence is, that while the many 
follow an art which formerly only claimed the energy 
of the few, not one per cent of them give their whole 
mind to whatever they take in hand. 

Here is the secret of success. ‘Those monks of old 
mixed their own colors and made their own dyes ; they 
knew what was in them, and they knew, by long 
experience, the exact effect of certain mixtures. More- 
over, they were in no hurry; if one did not live long 


_ enough to finish a book, it was taken in hand by his 
| successor. 


How pleasant was life in those days, 
compared with the present rush for existence ! 

The moral of all this is, that if we are to reach the 
highest grade of color-art or color-science, we must 


_ bring theory to the aid of practice, and make practice 
_ more perfect by going back a page or two in history, 





and taking a leaf from the book of those whose infinite 
painstaking and accurate artistic instincts created the 
art which now means life to so many hundreds of their 
descendants. 

In these articles I can do little more than point out 
the advantages to be gained by acquiring a complete 
knowledge of the various branches of the arts which 
bear upon color work, and to roughly indicate the 
road to go. Were I to attempt a complete treatise, 
the next six months would not suffice to do the sub- 
ject justice. I wish to give such practical hints and 
experiments as will serve to introduce the study of it 
systematically ; and I shall endeavor, where possible, 
to give information in the form of tables, as I consider 


| they assist the memory, although, perhaps, they are not 


_ conducive to literary excellence in an article. 


work. 


It must, 
however, be understood, that in the space allotted to 
me, I can only deal with general principles ; the appli- 
cation of them to particular cases must be left to indi- 
vidual ingenuity. 

Let us glance briefly at the present state of color 
It cannot be denied that many beautiful prints 
are produced, both in litho and letterpress; but, as a 
rule, they are the work of trained artists, translated, so 
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to speak, by a trained mechanic. I contend that if the 
inechanic also understood the principles which governed 
the original conception, he would be able to make his 
work more at one with the artist’s idea. But, after all, 
the great majority of color work comes from the average 
printer, and here we find all sorts and conditions of 
things. Of course, we cannot always be thinking of 
high art. Practical considerations must have some 
weight. There is, as printers all know, such a thing 
as a parsimonious public which will not pay artistic 
prices ; and then some advertisements, in order to be 
sufficiently startling, have to be made extremely ugly. 
But as far as advertising goes, those who study the 


pages of the better class of printers’ technical journals | 


must feel convinced that art, cheapness and effective- 
ness need not necessarily be antagonistic. As a rule, 
it may be safely laid down as a principle that in all 
color work art should be the first consideration, and for 
this reason if for no other: ¢hatzt pays. I think it is 
well known that during the depression in trade which 


starting point for a new series of rays duplicating the 
yellow, green and blue, etc. 

The rays of light having rates of vibration too fast 
or too slow for our eyes to see, are chemical and heat 
rays respectively, and can be recognized in the one 
case by the photographic plate, and by the thermometer 
in the other.. With the heat rays we have little or 
nothing to do, but in order to produce unfading color 
work we must pay considerable attention to the chem- 
ical rays. 

The seven colors composing the solar spectrum, 
united together, produce white light ; and those sub- 
stances which reflect a// the rays, appear to us to be 
white, while those which reflect next to none, appear 
black. All substances, however dark they may seem, 
have the power of reflecting some of the light that falls 


| upon them ; and they also have the power of absorbing 


we have been (and I fear still are) passing through, | 
| special fancies in the selection of light rays. Those 


those printers who make a specialty of artistic work 
have had more than enough to do, and have been able 
to charge prices considerably in advance of those which 
generally obtain. 

I hope I have said sufficient to show the necessity 
of encouraging the rank and file of the army of printers 


more or less of it. The selective power of certain 
articles is a thing but little understood, and all we can 
do here is to accept the acknowledged fact, that every 
different solid and liquid (and some gases also) have 


which absorb the lower rays reflect the higher, and 
therefore, appear to us to be blue or violet, while those 


_ which absorb the blue and violet, appear green, yellow 


to take a deeper interest in their work, and to make | 
themselves something more than mere mechanical | 


appendages to a printing plant. 

Let us now proceed to consider, in their proper 
order, the various important points which must be fully 
understood before we can hope to obtain a complete 
mastery of our subject. 

First, to commence at the beginning. What is 
color? It seems hard to believe that color has no more 
concrete existence than sound — that it is a mere sensa- 
tion ; a manifestation of a form of energy, made pal- 
pable to us by the sense of sight. Light is but ethereal 
wave-motion, just as sound is atmospheric wave-motion, 


and as various rates of vibration in air produce different | 
notes of music, so the different movements of the ether- | 


waves produce the sensation of colored light. It will 
be seen later on the importance of grasping this idea 


clearly, for though, apparently, a mere scientific fact, | 


it has a great influence on the branch of art which we 
are now considering. ‘The relation between sound and 
light is somewhat curious. ‘There are many sounds 
too low and too high for us to hear, our aural nerves 
being adapted to receive only a certain series, and it is 


the same with light and our eyesight. We are able to | 


see only seven primary colors, and these may be com- 
pared with the seven notes in an octave. Four out of 
the seven colors, red, yellow, blue and violet, form a 
sort of chord, the other colors, orange, green and 
indigo, completing the scale. And just as the last note 
of one octave is the repetition of the first note and the 
commencement of a fresh octave, so the ultra-violet 
may be considered as a higher repeat of the red, and a 


or red, or such a shade as a mixture of those colors 
would give. An important point is to remember that, 
though the rays that are absorbed are lost to sight, they 
are by no means wasted. They came from the sun 
teeming with energy, and although that energy may not 
be made manifest to us in the form of light, it takes some 
other form such as heat or chemical activity, and works 
changes none the less marvelous because we are not 
made aware of it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the color of every 
substance depends upon its power of using up the 
energy of the sun’s rays, and that what it does not use 
it reflects back as light, which, striking our vision, 
becomes interpreted to us as this or that color, accord- 
ing to the number of vibrations per second of the ray 
or rays. 

If, then, we can give to or take away from any sub- 
stance, the power of absorbing certain rays, we can alter 
its color. If, for instance, to a blue substance we add 
something which will prevent it absorbing the yellow 
rays, it will reflect those rays mixed with the blue, and 
the color of the substance will appear to be green ; 
but if we go a little farther, and make the substance 
reflect part of the red rays also, the green will lose 


its brightness and become a dirty gray-green. It 


also red rays are reflected from a substance with some 
of the indigo, the red loses its brilliance and becomes 
brownish. 

This, simply, is the theory of color. The color 
chemist is striving day by day to discover substances 
which will reflect only pure color rays, and therefore 
give intense brightness. At the same time he endeav- 
ors to impart certain properties to those bodies, to 
prevent the absorbed light-rays from working such 
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changes in the substance as would eventually destroy 
the original brightness. We should study how we 
can assist him, instead of, as at present, neutralizing his 
work through our ignorance of his mode of working. 
All we now do is to take those beautiful bright colors, 
and, in the interest of art, mix them together to pro- 
duce dirty grays and greens and browns. Why do we 
do this? Because we have not yet learned to combine 
bright colors without gaudiness, and such bright colors 
are usually so fleeting. Both faults are capable of being 
remedied, if we set our minds to it. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 
ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 


NO. X.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, PARIS. 


LEADEN BLOCKS OF A SINGLE PIECE AND SYSTEMATIC 
BLOCKS.—Continued. 


O matter what means are employed to give to 
blocks the lacking height, the result is always 
disastrous to the plate and the impression if the work- 
man is not exceptionally careful, perfectly habituated 
in securing the plumb and understanding the locking 
from the foot. A printer who is desirous of having 
not too many plates broken, and wishing to be as 
sure as possible of economically obtaining a passa- 
ble impression, should have recast all blocks each 
time they are found to be too low, which is often the 
case now since the competition between the stereo- 
typers has brought about a continuous cutting of the 
thickness of their productions. Accidents to plates 
are never caused by the material being too hard or too 
brittle, as is usually claimed by those who do not care 
to investigate the true reason for any mishap. They 
are invariably due to the insufficiency of the material 
and the lack of experience of the workman. 

When the plate is larger than the block, it receives 
on its sides the pressure of the clamps, which should 
only touch the top of the sidestick. From this condi- 
tion arise two certain causes of breakage : 

1st. The plate locked in this fashion becomes. con- 


vex, and, forced to descend as far as the block at each | 


passage of the cylinder, is forcibly battered by this 
succession of repeated tortions. 

2d. The pressure on the side of the plate produces 
the locking from the head, which. in turn causes the 
rising and breaking of everything. 


pieces before the end of the make-ready, if the press- 

man does not add to the block a reglet giving it at 

least 2 point more than the plate from the first locking. 
SOILING OF BLANKS IN PLATES. 

Leaden blocks, whether of one piece or put together 
with systematic pieces, require, in order to hold the 
plates, to be always of the dimension of the page plus 
that of the sidestick. In all the tails and heads of pages, 


on the sides of poetry, in all blanks, there are surfaces | 
of lead upon which the paper becomes soiled. On the | 
handpress the frisket covers those parts of the piate | 


without text, but on the rotary machine they can only 
be preserved and protected and the paper prevented 
from soiling by suppressing the defects on the plate, 
and for these an extra fastening is required. ‘This 
method of procedure is not handy on leaden blocks 
and constitutes the principal inferiority. One means 
to preserve the blanks of plates without soiling the 
paper too perceptibly was no doubt discovered by a 
pressman who had been prohibited from making these 
amputations. On these soiling points several screw- 
nails are used of very fine and delicate quality, which 
make the metal rise around the utensil in light crowns, 
scarcely marking the paper which they support. In 
this way, sustained by numerous points of support, 
hardly visible, the sheet in pressing these spots only 
slightly takes the ink, to a very tolerable and unavoid- 
able degree. On such occasions I prefer the wooden 
block to the metal one, and cut the parts of the plate 


' which have no text. 


SYSTEMATIC BLOCKS. 


Composed of pieces very different in size but calcu- 
lated to form by combination all dimensions possible, 
the systematic block is theoretically the most perfect of 
all; but in practice it is generally the one which 
causes the most accidents to plates and gives the least 
satisfaction in the impression. It has all the inconven- 
iences of the leaden block of a single piece ; more- 
over it is nearly instantly deteriorated in a manner as 
annoying and vexatious as it is little appreciable with- 
out a minute examination. The stroke of the gripper- 
cam, always exaggerated, is felt even on the block, 
which becomes crushed more or less. No matter how 
little, the lead lowers as it enlarges on its exterior 
parts. This enlargement, hardly ever apparent to the 
eye and without great inconveniences with the block 
of a single piece, is disastrous when the systematic 
blocks are employed. In this case the pieces on the 
edges in the first combination are by hazard or accident 
placed in the center or on edges when they are made 
up again and used in a new-size block. Changing 
place with each new form, it arrives quickly that 
numerous pieces, that have been on the edges and have 
received the pressure of the gripper-cam, become en- 
larged at the head. ‘This swelling cannot be seen, but 
it exists strongly enough to break the squaring. ‘Then, 


_the locking being done from the head, everything 


| springs and lifts in the form; the plates having no 


In this state of things the sidesticks and text are in | : " 
_ longer a proper seating, rise and descend and become 


bruised in giving impressions which are alternately 


greasy or scratched. 
; (To be continued.) 





THE Mergenthaler linotype machine is being manufactured in 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, by a firm called the Linotype Com- 


| pany, employing about forty machinists, etc. As yet, however, 


no machines manufactured by it are in use in Montreal, though 
several are stated to have been sent to Toronto and to be in 
working order. One printer only is working on the machine 
at the factory, presumably learning the machine and testing 
them before they are sent away. 
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Specimen of line engraving, from pen drawing, 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving from photograph, by SANDERS ENGRAVING 
CoMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the —_ and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer 
a favor by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the 
above trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by check, —. draft, money order or reg- 
istered letter. Make all remittances 
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prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings per 
annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Faringdon Road, London, England. 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS (LIMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 


VOLUME NINE. 

HE present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER com- 
pletes its ninth volume. ‘The events of the year 
carry many weighty lessons to both employer and 
employé, to manufacturer and consumer, and the dis- 
cussions thereupon which have appeared in the columns 
of this journal from month to month from all classes 
interested in the printing and kindred trades clearly 
show that its pages are appreciated as those of a fair 
and impartial medium in which an exposition of 
individual views may be had. Its ninth volume, 
therefore, forms a compendium of the twelve months 
which cannot be duplicated in interest and value by 
any one publication. On all questions on which THE 
INLAND PRINTER has treated editorially, opinions 
have been expressed without thought of expediency; 
assured of the truthfulness of its statements, convinced 





ree of exchange, and payable to | 


of the soundness of its position, sincerity has been and 
will continue to be its only policy. 

The assistance THE INLAND PRINTER has ren- 
dered the purchasers of printing material in aiding 
them to determine their selection through its adver- 
tising pages has been warmly acknowledged, and in 
every department the supremacy of this journal has 
been avouched. Its steadily increasing circulation is a 


| warranty of the favor in which it is held by progres- 


sive printers both at home and abroad, and we have 
pleasure in assuring our subscribers that their apprecia- 
tion which has been displayed so generously has formed 
an incentive to deserve their esteem in an even greater 
degree than ever before, and in the first number of our 
first decade we hope to shadow forth our purposes for 
the World’s Fair year. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 

HAT is collectively and in general terms referred 

to as the labor question is receiving more atten- 
tion at the hands of men of letters and students of 
social ethics now than at any previous time in the 
republic’s history. ‘The cause of this is easy to find. 
The population of the country is increasing at aevery 





| rapid rate, and at the same time the manufacture of 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage | 


labor-saving appliances of all descriptions and for all 


_ industries goes forward with immense activity, doing 
| away with a vast amount of skilled and unskilled 
' labor. ‘This results in what is termed an overcrowded 
| labor market. Strikes follow on the one hand in the 


vain effort to maintain a fair rate of wages, while lock- 
outs are resorted to on the other to force wages down. 
A greatly demoralized condition of the industrial inter- 
ests of the country is the natural consequence. 

Many writers of national prominence have entered 
the lists with the purpose of finding a remedy for this 
state of affairs, the result of their labors often being 
very interesting whatever they might lack in practica- 
bility when put to an actual-test. The August num- 
ber of the /ovum treats of this question under the 
general term of ‘‘ Studies in Practical Religion,’’ com- 
prising two articles by well-known authors. The first 
of these studies is by far the most interesting contribu- 
tion on this subject that has as yet come under our 
notice. The title is ‘‘An Example of Organized 
Thrift,’? and is prepared for the reader in a masterly 
manner by John Graham Brooks, formerly lecturer on 
economics at Harvard College, who has been studying 
social and economic questions in Europe for the past 
five years. 

Mr. Brooks finds an ideal condition of affairs in the 
Val-des-Bois, in-northern France, where the extensive 
woolen mills of the Harmel family are situated. The 
present head of the business is M. Léon Harmel, but 
the first exceptional feature of the business we 


encounter is found in the fact that the entire family, 


male and female, find their principal source of pleasure 
in performing their share in carrying out the great 
principles founded and put in practical operation by a 
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previous generation of the family. The splendors of 
Paris are not sufficient to allure them from the more 
contented life they lead among the one thousand or more 
people of both sexes and all ages, whose families are in 
one way or another dependent upon and connected 
with the works. Here they go to school until they are 
of a certain age, their spiritual instruction being amply 
provided for at the same time. Every facility is pro- 
vided for the pleasure of the people, libraries and 
debating clubs, hunting and fishing, dancing and lec- 
tures, every conceivable form of improvement for body 
and mind, and every department in business or pleas- 
ure, church or state matters, under charge of a separate 
committee composed of a number of the workmen and 
a number of the firm, the workmen on every committee 
being in a majority. Every question affecting the 
pleasure or interest of the people is managed in this 
way, the workingmen being made practically respon- 
sible for everything. 

The reader will no doubt vaguely imagine that this 
is socialism. But the author takes quite a contrary 
view, saying: ‘‘ Any theory of industrial society which 
accepts the wage function as a permanent fact, which 
sees in present forms of property a ‘ divine significance,’ 
which stands both for private rent of land and capital, 
is as precisely opposed to socialism as Herbert Spencer 
is opposed to it.’’ Whatever estimate we may place 
upon its practicability when applied to the conditions 
found in this country, there is little doubt that the 
reader will find himself well repaid for a perusal of 
this article. Wecommend it to the attention of both 
employer and employed. 

‘“’The Churches and Labor Unions”’’ is the title of 
the second article appearing under the heading before 
named, and is a review of the efforts of the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Massachusetts to ascertain whether 
industrial discontent had produced any effect upon the 
attitude of the workingmen of that state toward the 
churches, and is the work of the Rev. John P. Coyle. 
The work of the ministers was accomplished by means 
of circular letters sent to a large number of the officers 
and prominent members of trades unions and other 
industrial organizations throughout the state. The 
author takes no pains to conceal the fact that the result 
of the inquiry was in every way unsatisfactory. As 
might have been expected, many of the circulars were 
never answered. Of the answers sent in a large num- 
ber evaded the questions, while the remainder devel- 
oped a diversity of opinion that would render logical 
deductions entirely out of the question. 


Not to be outdone in this direction, Mr. Forrest . 


Morgan presents to the readers of the current number 
of the New England Magazine a sketch bearing the 
title: ‘‘ Professions and Trades for Workingmen’s 
Boys.’’ ‘The article is evidently intended as a defense 
of the practice—if it can be called a practice —of 


workingmen sending their sons to the professions | 


instead of teaching them the trade they learned them- 
selves. This will be the more evident when we take 


the author’s own words as an indication of his inten- 
tions. ‘‘ Suppose I have a boy just out of the grammar 
school, why do I fit him for college if I can, with a 
view to the law, or medicine, or a professorship ; or, 
failing in this, get him into a store or an office, instead 
of apprenticing him to a plumber or a boilermaker, or 
a job printer? For several of the strongest reasons 
that can move a rational man who loves his children. 
One is, that he would stand a good chance of going 
to ruin before his trade was learned. He would very 
likely be for years the daily companion of workmen 
often foul-mouthed and profane, and not seldom 
drunken.”’ 

Of course, this author avoids the principal, and, in 
fact, the only reason why boys should be given an 
opportunity for getting on in the world independent of 
the uncertainties surrounding the future of trades in this 
country. He likewise neglects to inform us how men, 
under present conditions, can afford to equip their boys 
for the professions. Perhaps he thought that this was 
not essential. 

However instructive a perusal of these subjects may 
prove, we believe our readers will agree with us in the 
conclusion that the author has not yet appeared in 
print who offers a practical remedy for the present 
congested state of the labor market. 


ADVERTISING. 

N advertiser, who is quite a success in his line, says 

a great deal of money is lost in spasmodic adver- 
tising. It takes a great deal more capital to get returns 
from advertising after the advertiser has allowed his 
advertisement to be withdrawn for atime than if he 
had allowed it to run continuously. ‘Too many adver- 
tisers break up their advertising in small lots and 
advertise indiscriminately. Their returns are not com- 
mensurate to the money expended. Advertisements 
should be frequently changed and adequate space to 
give a proper exposition of what the advertiser has to 
offer should be purchased. Small, crowded advertise- 
ments are usually ineffective, and in all cases it pays 
to place advertising with the mediums which go 
directly to the purchasing class. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF STEREOTYPING. 


DVICES from London, England, announce a 
remarkable development of the stereotyping proc- 

ess which has taken place and which will be presented 
to the trade very shortly. Mr. Harvey Dalziel, the 
inventor of the patent twin-clamp stereo blocks, it is said 
will introduce the new process. It has been carefully 
examined by reliable persons. Mr. Bassett of the 
Printing World says of it : ‘‘ Excellence of reproduction 
and economy of time over electrotypes are two special 
features in this new system of stereotyping. A perfect 
plate can be produced from a wood engraving, a fac- 
simile of a half-tone process block, or a plain letterpress 
page in about two hours’ time, and the plate will com- 
pare favorably with, if not actually excel the finest 











: 
| 


electrotype possible. The next important feature is _ 


that these plates are made of hard metal that will stand | 


more wear and tear than electrotypes. The plates have 
been tested at the Camden Press, where Messrs. Dalziel 
Brothers have recently run off over 100,000 of Adly 
Sloper’s Half-Holiday without any appreciable signs of 
wear and tear to the stereos. A cold press is used in 
taking the matrix, so that all the damage hitherto 
done to engravings, type, etc., by the hot press of 
the old system of stereotyping may now be avoided. 
A very moderate outlay only is necessary to put this 
manufacture of fine-art hard-metal plate within the 
reach of any printer possessing the smallest jobbing 
stereotype foundry plant.’’ 





ARTISTIC TYPE. 


YPEFOUNDERS and their designers are no less 
ingenious and inscrutable in their ways than are 


the manufacturers and designers of new jewelry and | 


women’s headgear. A few days ago the advertising 
manager for a large publishing house complained bit- 
terly that ‘‘ simplicity in displaying types and in the 


setting of advertisements is rapidly joining the lost 
arts. Our English cousins are rather more conserva- | 


tive than we are, but even in England, there is chance 
for improvement. Look at these two pages of book 
announcements in the Vineteenth Century and you will 
note that the composition is clear and the titles of 
the books are in a type which, in its simplicity 
and uniformity is actually restful to the eye. There 
is no straining after effect, no ‘ornamentals’ or 
other abominations so wearisome in their variety 
and inartistic designs. Yet in America we cannot 
make the job printers see the matter from our stand- 
point. They seem to vie with each other in eccentric 
composition, just as the founders do in varying the 
designs.”’ 

There is some truth in these charges, but it is not 
so easy to locate the responsibility for the evils com- 
plained of as it may seem. ‘The job printer, as a rule, 
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button which opens his cabinet of types and the adver- 
tiser is expected to do the rest.’’ We are again 
tempted to remind our interested readers of a paragraph 
on ‘‘simplicity in printing’’ in Mr. Theo. L. De 


| Vinne’s Lecture to the National Editorial Association. 


_ accepted by customers of printing offices. 
| given attention, heretofore, to the work of the amateur 


has not served an apprenticeship under a master, and | 


to the selection of an outfit he does not bring that 
intelligent discrimination necessary for his proper guid- 
ance, but must depend largely upon the taste of the 
typefounder. ‘The typefounder is making type to sell, 


and he must have on hand the newest, latest and most | 


ornamental designs, and be a persuasive talker to com- 
pete successfully with his neighbor. 


Here our friend chimes in again with the remark, | 


‘‘ Well, I see, you want to make the advertiser responsi- 
ble. Now what is a man to do who goes with his copy 


in his hand to his job printer and by him is given a> 
specimen book of the ‘ newest and most artistic’ types | 
There are no | 


and asked to make his own selection. 
simple roman characters in this specimen book — 
which is largely made up of modern ‘fancies.’ So the 


advertiser is confronted with an embarrassment of | 
riches and the longer he looks at it the more he don’t | 
In brief, the printer presses the 


know what he wants. 


) 


‘*T stand by my early teachings,’’ says Mr. De Vinne. 
‘‘T believe that simplicity is beauty. I believe that 
the plainest types are the most beautiful types. I 
believe that a clear-cut roman has in it more lines of 
grace and beauty, that it shows more art in the 
designer, more skill in the engraver, than all the orna- 
mentals made. I believe it will be in fashion, and in 
daily use, when ornamental styles have been forgotten 
or are remembered only to be hooted at. ‘Think of it. 


_ Typefounders whose judgment I respect and defer to 
| say that there are not six men in our 60,000,000 popu- 


lation who have the ability to design and cut a symmet- 
rical series of roman letter. Yet we all know that 
there are thousands who are ready to design original 
ornamentals.’’ 





EXAMPLES AND QUERIES. 
N another page are shown a number of specimens 
of printing, under the heading ‘‘ Examples and 


Queries.’’ These are exact reproductions of cards 
We have 


printer, and the question has sometimes arisen, ‘‘ Is 
the amateur as much to blame as the customer who 
accepts cheap, inferior work ?’’ It may be that our 
queries will convince the printers of the specimens 
shown that they should endeavor to improve their 
work instead of offering it at cheap rates. We have 
before us some specimens from large printing estab- 
lishments, which we shall reproduce in due time. 
A FRENCH SYNDICATE OF PUBLISHERS. 
T is announced that a syndicate of publishers has 
been formed in France with a view to prevent under- 
selling. 

The subscribing publishers bind themselves (among 
other things) not to favor any correspondent to the 
detriment of others, but to allow a uniform discount to 
all booksellers for orders of the same importance. The 


| publishers require that retail catalogues shall only give 


the selling prices of books. ‘They undertake to exer- 
cise moral pressure on certain retailers and bazaars to 
prevent an undue reduction of prices. Having taken 
into consideration the complaints of certain retailers 
| that the discount allowed by some publishers is insuf- 
ficient, the syndicate has decided, by common accord, 
to ask booksellers to state the minimum of price below 
which they will provisionally undertake not to descend 
when affixing prices to books in their catalogues and 
| advertisements until it be possible to return to the sell- 

ing price. The publishers, on their side, promise to 
| use all means in their power to prevent the catalogu- 
ing or selling of their publications at prices lower than 


| those submitted by the booksellers. What influence 
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the syndicate will have in avoiding the slaughter sales 
of books, which is one of the attractions upon which 
the large general stores depend for drawing custom, 
remains to be seen — assuming this American practice 
has gone across the water. A refusal to sell to other 
than bona fide booksellers might prove effectual with 
adequate combination among the publishers. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that authors will 
look with any lively degree of satisfaction at such a 
combination — as they may be the objects of the syndi- 
cate’s attention at a later date. However, combination 
for protection is as feasible as any other. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ANARCHISTS, SOCIALISTS AND WORKINGMEN. 
BY THE LATE O. S. JENKS. 

NARCHY is defined as ‘‘ absence of government ; 
A the state of society where there is no law or 
supreme power.’’ An anarchist, therefore, is one who 
advocates the abolition,of law and government. ‘That 
this is his object is evident, for the significations of the 
words ‘‘ anarchy ’’ and ‘‘ anarchist ’’ have not changed ; 
that he seeks to accomplish his object by the employ- 
ment of force, everyone knows who is informed as to 
the events of our time and has heard of the admitted 
remarks of anarchistic orators. 

It is a common mistake to confound the socialist 
and anarchist. The socialist seeks to bring the govern- 
ment to his ideal by a greater paternalism and concen- 
tration of power (comprehending, of course, the con- 
tentment of the individual). The anarchist endeavors 
to bring about the overthrow of government and social 
order. Socialism, whatever its merits or demerits, works 
with a definite purpose in view, and it seeks to attain 
to the realization of its purpose by lawful agitation and 
legitimate means. If the anarchist has any formula of 
government or society to substitute for existing condi- 
tions, it is seldom if ever enunciated. It can hardly 
be that he has, else his appellation would be a mis- 
nomer. 

Many persons who have never studied the works of 
Karl Marx are socialists in a degree at least. That 
part of the socialistic plan which comprehends the 
acquirement of the railroads, lighting plants and other 
public industries by national, state or municipal gov- 
ernment finds favor with many whose socialism extends 
no further. 
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independence, and a larger enjoyment of the higher, 
the better things of life and nature, has gathered its 


_ forces for a conquest, guided by convictions of justice 


and right. With many victories gained and future 
triumphs assured, its advance is becoming steady and 
its forces unified — when there appear the advocates of 


_ the bomb and firebrand policy. Blind to the victories 


already achieved, they madly counsel violence as the 
only method of redress for labor. Destitute of any 
moral code, they have no compunctions of conscience 
in urging to pillage and murder. 

These disciples of chaos in the pursuit of their reck- 


_ less policy come in conflict with those appointed for 


the enforcement of law and the preservation of the 


public peace and order; meetings are disrupted, and 


forthwith there is a storm of protest, charges and 
countercharges, and many citizens see, in the large dis- 
cretion allowed the police in determining the character 
of meetings, a serious menace to the right of free assem- 
blage and of free speech. 

It has been suggested that in the case of meetings 
of an anarchistic character, officers should be present 
to write down any violent or unlawful language on the 


part of the speakers, and have the latter arrested by — 


due process of law. ‘This method, clearly, would 
be unavailing to put a stop to anarchistic agita- 
tion. It would be as fallacious as for a town board to 


ordain that in case of fire the marshal should make 


requisition for a hosecart on the treasurer of the town. 
When the wily speaker has convinced his ignorant 
auditors that they have a moral right to the homes of 


_ the wealthy, when (though perhaps in guarded lan- 


The socialist has suffered from associating with the | 
_ speaker and his wild harangue, and the chafing, law- 
_ less, impatient audience, to the causes of the trouble, 
_ for the complaints of the anarchists are not entirely 


anarchists. ‘The anarchist has often found it to his 
advantage to take upon himself for a time the mantle of 
socialism with the object of propagating his malevolent 
teachings more safely and effectually. 
now sees the disadvantage to him and his cause of such 
an association. On a number of occasions of late, 
socialists have made expressions of their repudiation 
of anarchists and anarchy. 

The tendency of the world is for the better. Every 
century, every decade, witnesses great triumphs of right 
and of genius. Labor, looking upward to a greater 


The socialist | 


_ ignorant. 
_ tent (which pervades all society) are found in 


guage) he has justified the use of the bomb and fire- 
brand, when words of treason have moved the audience 
to a fever heat of hatred of our government and laws 
— then is the time for police interference. 

Workingmen should in no way identify themselves 
with these revolutionists. There is a widespread mis- 
conception as to the attitude of labor toward the law. 
This misconception, fostered by occasional arbitrary 
and illegal acts on the part of organized workingmen, 
has retarded the progress of labor reform legislatively 
and in popular favor. Any act or expression of affilia- 
tion with men who preach murder and riot will seriously 
embarrass and hinder all legitimate efforts for the 
advancement of labor. 

Though the methods of the anarchists cannot be 
too forcibly denounced, we should look beyond the 


without foundation. Anarchy is the outgrowth from 
the seeds of discontent sown among the vicious and 
The causes which give rise to this discon- 
‘* man’s 
inhumanity to man’’; and, if we go back of this, we 
find the most fruitful cause in the love of money — the 
root of all evil. ‘The penurious employer who takes 
advantage of the poverty of little children to enforce a 
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service of labor extending from early morning into the 
hours of the night, for a mere pittance ; the unscrupu- 
lous capitalist who employs the imported, downtrodden 
creatures of other lands to the exclusion of American 
workingmen ; the ‘‘ public benefactor ”’ who reduces 
the wages of already underpaid workingmen in order 
to establish universities and libraries — these are some 
of the disturbing factors in society ; these are breeders 
of anarchists. 

There is one fact, however, that cannot be too often 
reiterated for the benefit of the anarchist. It is, that 
the foundation stone of our government is the right of 
the majority to rule. Through the ballot box is to be 
sought the remedy for inequality and injustice. The 
exercise of the voting franchise, supplemented by 
organizatidn and peaceable agitation, will accomplish 
much in the future of labor, as it has in the past. 
Violence and disorder retard the progress of all reform. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

WHAT DO ONE THOUSAND BILLHEADS COST? 

BY F. W. THOMAS, 
STIMATING, or in other words, the fixing of 
prices, is a matter of the utmost importance to 
any employing printer. Upon the correct adjustment 
of prices depends the retention and satisfaction of his 
trade as well as his own financial profit. 

In view of these facts it appears singular to a ‘‘ man 
up a tree’’ that the very men who could realize most 
from a frank, honest discussion of the subject seem to 
be averse to talking in any other than a very vague 
and lofty style upon this matter. We read much of the 
ruinous competition which is daily lowering the value 
of our plants and reducing our profits. We hear 
printers accusing each other of cutting rates. Jones 
says Smith did a job at less than cost. .Smith says the 
same of Jones. Business men, our patrons, wonder 
that there can be such variations as there are in differ- 
ent firms’ prices for printing. 

Why do these lamentable conditions exist ? Simply 
because Jones’ idea of what the job costs differs radi- 
cally from Smith’s idea on the same point. Few 
printers have any correct idea of the cost of executing 
individual jobs. ‘Their education on this point is neces- 
sarily picked up. No other printer will ever tell them 
anything about it; oh, no. It might hurt his business. 
The very idea! If every printer could be educated up 
to a proper knowledge of what work costs, would not 
the condition bewailed of disappear ? 

It may be stated, to begin with, that few printers 
purposely accept orders at less than what they believe 
to be the absolute cost of filling the same. It would 
follow, then, that if we can establish uniform and cor- 
rect ideas as to the cost of printing, we will have gone 
far toward adjusting prices upon an equable basis. 

It is my purpose to deal minutely with an actual 
example. I have chosen to analyze the individual 
items which enter into the cost of 1,000 billheads, 
a job so common as to be most familiar to all. We 


‘ 


will suppose the conditions under which these bills are 
produced to be as follows: Please note that the condi- 
tions are as favorable to the accomplishment of the 
work at as low a cost as could probably be found 
anywhere. 

Conditions.— An office with an invested capital of 
$4,000, doing an average monthly business of $1,000. 
Trade well established so as to need no soliciting and 
little advertising. Union labor being employed. Com- 
position, $15. Platen pressman, $8. General expense, 
rent, power, etc., low. 

Items to be discussed.— 1,000 %-sheet billheads, 16 
pounds, good stock, reasonable composition. No special 
trouble with proof and printed in one color of ink. 


Price current, $2.50. 
ITEMIZED COST. 


Ry fin Kab ashok Dates neealcnesandeey $ .02% 
NRPS Pee noe walle Wotan waded ee aie .72 
ee ee ee ere 37% 
Pressman’s time, 1% hours............... me ae 
Material in pad botGomis... 0.60 ccc cece ees .o1% 
Time cutting and padding................... .05 4 
Time errand boy delivering.................. .o1 
PES chine ath eanntetdntsbu nktesscesaadaeea .02 
RIORAMOMRG Caos ise nauaneee ran dcueueaeaces oI 
BE SNES 605-0505 STH oe ch NaRe end ce ceaceendus 00% 
BA NOM GD Sd ahaial cla tis. a OH ae e OG tne aia aie eld oa ee a or 
Se COC OREO CERI EE TCE oC CTY PO Corre ener tte 00% 
NONI soa. 5.5 6.5 0:0 ke ih eeebecetndecadi .06% 
I i tino $4G a paw dadeaekaKhebedecn 05 
NUS EMNSUNIAN RON a) os ccd sos oicieinndscinbidielawiusce davis 07 
Interest on investment.............ccccccess .07 
Time submitting proof...................0.. .02 
Time correcting and locking up............. .06% 
Time collecting and allowance for bad debts.. 05 
NT 6 85 ck. os teh beeen okie xc hago asketa .o1lg 
ean Gor ela ais 1a Sax ors 1a: wiaiei to Sind Cera 9 ORE A re RES 064 
General— 


Taxes, gasoline, repairs, machine oil, tym- 
pan paper, wrapping paper, twine, spoiled 
stock, sharpening cutter knife, etc., etc..... .10 


Bo ee er ee ey pe ee $2.02% 


A slight explanation of how these figures are 
obtained will possibly be in order. It has been stated 
that no soliciting and but little advertising is necessary 
in the case of this supposed office. I have allowed an 
expenditure of $10 per month for advertising, certainly 
a modest amount. It isa simple problem in propor- 
tion, to figure that if it costs $10 per month to sustain 
a patronage of $1,000, then each dollar’s worth of that 
patronage costs to procure it, 1-1,000 by $10.00-1 or I 
cent, and $2.50 worth of work, or our billhead order, 
must be charged with 2% times 1 cent, or 2% cents. 
The next five items are plain enough. It is calculated 
that it will be a fair average to say that at $3 per week, 
errand boy will use fifteen minutes’ time in deliver- 
ing. ‘This figures exactly 144 cents. It is quite prob- 
able in actual practice that a dog fight, so often seen 
by errand boys, would probably result in a consider- 
ably increased cost to the employer, but we are con- 
sidering favorable conditions. ‘The next five items are 
all figured in the same manner as the advertising 
detailed above. For instance, I allow an expense of $5 
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per month for power. ‘The proper amount chargeable 
to our billheads would be $2.50-1,000 by $5.00-1 or 
$.01 4. 

Regarding the item of superintendence, I figure 
that it will take a good hustling foreman at $18 per 
week one-third of his time in the actual planning, giv- 
ing out and watching of work, together with reading 
proof, etc. The cost of superintendence on our job 
will be as follows: $2.50-100 by % by (4% weeks by 
$18.00) or $.0614. Wear and tear is figured on the 
basis of ten per cent of the value of the plant per year. 
Interest on investment at eight per cent. Distribution 
is allowed at about twenty minutes’ time of $8 or $9 
‘‘two-thirder.’’ Rent at $20 per month. The remain- 
ing items speak for themselves. 

Now it would seem that these items have all been 
figured at a price low enough to satisfy anyone. It 
appears, however, that we have a total of a few pennies 
over the $2 point, which you will readily observe gives 
the employer a very scant twenty per cent profit on the 
selling price. It must also be borne in mind that we 
are discussing favorable conditions, that no allowances 


are as yet made for time necessarily lost, and nothing | 


for time lost by the soldiering of employés, which is a 
large item. Serious accidents have not been consid- 
ered. And most of all, we have been considering a 
plant working at its maximum capacity. A falling off 
of $100 or $200 in the month’s business increases the 
cost of what zs done, for the obvious reason that the 
output is curtailed while the expenses remain the 
same. Now if you have never figured this way, would 
you have thought the absolute cost of 1,000 billheads 
to be as much? I fancy most printers, if asked to fig- 
ure actual cos¢, would write 





MEATS Luba r a sAtur ees ety eny Ee pene seek oem $ .72 

PE  oik:b dco deep aees hen Keen Kees .37% 

1 SOS TAOS ES Se ne ree Sees .20 
Fab sARb oni dowsnsivtawensanage cates $1.29% 


and then tell you in an offhand manner that $1.50 
would surely cover the cost. They do not realize the 
incidental cost attendant upon the production of job 
printing. 

It is evident from the facts and figures submitted 
that under entirely favorable conditions it is possible to 
produce 1,000 billheads at an exact cost of $2.2%. It 
would also be reasonable to suppose that, lost time, 
decrease in business or other matters not always possi- 
ble to control, would often increase the cos¢ to as much 
as $2.25. We would then be led to the conclusion 
that from ten to eighteen per cent is all the profit there 
is in such commercial work. ‘This condition has been 
brought about largely by the fact that for years printers 
generally have not realized the full cos¢ of their work and 
have fixed prices at too low a point. The remedy, if 
there is any, is in educating printers up to proper 
knowledge of the cost of work. In other words, they 
must learn to estimate. My object in this article is to 
show the items printers usually omit from their estimat- 
ing, or only partially account for, and to emphasize 


their amount. It is not my idea that every job should 
be figured out in detail as above, but the employing 
printer should study this subject intelligently, so that 
he will know the proper total percentage to add for 
these items. He should have a certain knowledge of 
the cost of his productions. 

Do you suppose that a corner groceryman could be 
found so ignorant as not to know just what his goods 
cost him, not approximately, but exactly. Now think 
of it; here are employing printers, men engaged in a 
calling requiring brains, skill and capital, producing 
and selling a product the cost of which they do not 
know. ‘This fact they themselves confess. 

Fellow printers, reform, do more thinking. Deter- 
mine the average production, labor, cost and miscel- 
laneous’expense of your office, and in estimating see 
that every job bears its just percentage. ‘The profits 
for the year are the sum of the profits on each individ- 
ual job. If the separate jobs do not pay, the year’s 
profits will be nothing. 

Remember this when you estimate: Be sure you 
know the cost. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DR. JOHN BROWN’S COPY OF FELLTHAM’S 
*¢RESOLVES.”’ 


BY W. I. WAY. 


NOTE on a book that has been owned, read, and 
A marked by the author of ‘‘ Rab and His Friends,’’ 
Dr. John Brown (the ‘‘ Beloved Physician,’’ Sir Noel 
Paton called him), may not be without interest to readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Owen Felltham seems to 
have been quite as successful as Shakespeare in con- 
cealing his identity, but his ‘‘ Resolves, Divine, Moral 
and Political,’ like the nightingales of Heraclitus, will 
never die. ‘True, they seem to be resting peacefully at 
the gate of forgetfulness just at present, but before 
they are quite within, some tender, appreciative pub- 
lisher must recall them to life and comparative popu- 
larity again. Hallam did the book almost irreparable 
injury, but Hallam is only one authority, and Felltham 
has had many champions. Yet his .book is scarce 
today, and the writer knows of no edition of it since 
the one of 1840, by William Pickering. The first 
edition is without a date, but it must have appeared in 
1625 or thereabouts, as the second and third editions 
appeared in 1628. Up to 1709 the book had passed 
through twelve editions, when it quite sunk into forget- 
fulness until Mr. James Cumming, having accidentally 
met with a copy, was so impressed with its beauties 
that he published an edition in 1806, which was shortly 
thereafter reprinted. "Then the book seems to have 
again dropped out of sight until 1840 when William 
Pickering issued his daintily printed edition, a copy of 
which, bearing the autograph of Dr. John Brown, has 
for some time been in the writer’s possession. ‘The 
editor of the Pickering edition, like a writer in the 
Retrospective Review, Vol. X, was no half-hearted 
admirer of Felltham and his book, yet he was unable 
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to adduce any new facts relative to the author, of whom 


little is known ; but of the text of the essays, and the | 


arrangement thereof, we may believe that he has left 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Cumming, in his edition, 
took some liberties with the text which seem to have 
been unwarrantable in view of the fact that the poet 
Randolph found nothing in the ‘‘ Resolves ’”’ 

“To dye maid’s or matron’s cheek in red.”’ 

The editor of the present edition agrees with the 
Retrospectives reviewer, who says, ‘‘ For our parts, we 
confess, that we cannot so easily consent to part with 
the little quaintnesses of style, which to our minds con- 
vey a greater charm than more polished diction.”’ 


Surely no one can read Owen Felltham’s work | 


without the improvement of his understanding and 
strengthening of his virtue, and which, to use a 
felicitous expression of the author, in speaking of a 
wise man, displays ‘‘a knowing and a practical judg- 
ment, that can direct us in the maze of life—in the 


bustle of the world —in the twitches and twirls of fate.’’ | 


The first hundred of Felltham’s essays were written 


when the author was only eighteen and dedicated to | 


Thomas Lord Coventry ; but the second ‘‘ Century ’’ 
were issued during the reign of Charles II and dedi- 


cated ‘‘ To the most virtuous, discreet and noble, The | 
‘Lady Dorothy Crane.’’ We must concur in his opinion 


expressed in this dedication, that ‘‘ If ever resolutions 
were needful, I think they be in this age of looseness ; 
wherein it were some unhappiness to be good, did not 
the consciousness of her own worth set virtue firm 
against all disheartenings.’’ He was modest in his 
praises of the noble lady, because discreet nature, 
‘“deserving best, loves least to hear of it,’’ and he had 
ever ‘‘ found face-commendation to dye wisdom’s cheek 
of a blush-color.’’ Felltham had married and lost his 
wife. He was well along in years when he wrote thus, 


and The Lady Dorothy was young and doubtless | 


unmarried. 

The ‘‘ Resolves,’’ not unlike the Essays of Lord 
Bacon, are on the most important objects of life, 
‘‘exhibiting a profound knowledge of the human 
heart, and inculcating, in nervous, and often eloquent 
language, pure morality, warm benevolence, and 
natural, fervent and practical piety.’’ Felltham’s style 


is occasionally prolix, and his ‘‘ language sometimes 


loose and familiar.’’ He has been charged with being 
pedantic because prodigal of metaphor and quotation. 
Many of the quotations from classical authors are 
accompanied with his own translations, but these trans- 
lations Doctor Brown does not seem to have had a very 
high regard for, as his markings are invariably against 
the originals. "These markings, however, are not con- 
fined to quotations, but are far more frequently against 
original passages by Felltham,. which seem to have 
caught the doctor’s fancy. Here is one of these, ‘‘ The 
heart of man, to man, is a room inscrutable; into 
which nature has made no certain window, but as him- 
self shall please to open.’’ So much of the book is 
quotable that one hardly knows where to begin or 
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where end, so we shall confine the selected passages 


mainly to those marked by the book’s former owner. 
In the essay on ‘‘ Preaching,’’ Felltham says, ‘‘A 
good orator should pierce the ear, allure the eye, and 
invade the mind of the hearer. And this is Seneca’s 
opinion : Fit words are better than fine ones : I like not 
those that are injudiciously made, but such as be 
expressively significant ; that lead the mind to some- 
thing besides the naked term. And he that speaks 
thus must not look to speak thus every day. A 
combed oration will cost both sweat and the rubbing of 
the brain. And combed I wish it, not frizzled nor 
curled.’’ 

What a noble passage is this on Learning, which 
‘‘is like a river, whose head, being far in the land, is, 
at first rising, little and easily viewed ; but still, as you 
go, it gapeth with a wider bank ; not without pleasure, 
and delightful winding ; while it is on both sides set 
with trees and the beauties of various flowers ; but still, 
the further you follow it, the deeper and broader it is ; 
till, at last, it enwaves itself in the unfathomed ocean. 
There you see more water; but no shore, no end of 
that liquid, fluid vastness. In many things we may 
sound Nature, in the shallows of her revelations ; we 
may trace her to her second causes ; but beyond them 
we meet with nothing but.the puzzle of the soul and 
the dazzle of the mind’s dim eyes. While we speak of 
things that are, that we may dissect, and have power 
and means to find causes, there is some pleasure, some 
certainty ; but, when we come to metaphysics, to long- 
buried antiquity, and to unrevealed divinity, we are in 
a sea which is deeper than. the short reach of the line 
of man.’’ 

Of good and bad ends he says, ‘‘ sin in the bud is 
fair, sweet, pleasing ; but the fruit is death, horror, 
hell.’’ And of idleness, ‘‘ the idle man is the barren- 
est piece of earth in the orb.”’ 

One passage more and we have done. ‘‘I find many 
that are called Puritans,’’ he says, ‘‘ yet few or none 
that will own the name. Whereof the reason sure is 
this ; that it is for the most part held a name of infamy ; 
and is so new that it hath scarcely obtained a defini- 
tion ; nor is it an appellation derived from one man’s 
name, whose tenets we may find digested into a vol- 
ume ; whereby we do much err in the application.’’ In 
conclusion, the ‘‘ Resolves’’ of Owen Felltham may be 
safely recommended to those who shall be so fortunate 
as to set eyes on them. We lay them aside, ‘‘ as we 
part from our dearest friends, in the hope of frequently 
returning to them.’’_ 


A PRINTER with a taste for statistics has figured out that an 
old-style Gordon, quarto medium, with a wheel 123% inches in 
circumference travels 17,542 miles, 3,240 feet in one year, 
with an average of 5,000 impressions a day. The following 
figures give the exact number of inches the wheel travels in 
one day, in one year, and the exact number of miles and feet 
it travels in one day, and the exact number of miles and feet 
it travels in one year: Inches in one day, 3,705,000; inches in 
one year, I,111,500,000; miles and feet in one day, 58 miles, 
2,510 feet; miles and feet in one year, 17,542 miles, 3,240 feet. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
BY IRVING. 

MONG those writers in New York who gossip pleasantly 
about books and authors, Mr. Lawrence Hutton holds a 
place of honor. A collector himself, a club man in close 

affiliation with the members of ‘‘The Players’? and ‘‘ The 
Grolier,” he is one of those entertaining dabblers in literature 
whose province seem to be to please. The Messrs. Harper 
Brothers are bringing out a brood of charming little books, 
many of which, besides being of a distinctly literary charac- 
ter, and dainty and pretty in all ways from a mechanical point 
of view, have a certain bookish flavor that must commend them 
to readers of refined taste everywhere. ‘‘ From the Books of 
Lawrence Hutton” is the title of the latest issue of this series. 
In this booklet are chapters upon ‘Some American Book 
Plates’? ; ‘‘ Grangerism and the Grangerites ”’ ; ‘‘ The Portraits 
of Mary, Queen of Scots’’; ‘ Poetical Dedications’; and 
‘‘ Portrait Inscriptions,’’ from some of which Mr. Hutton ven- 
tures to hope the booklover may ‘‘ glean certain odd and 
curious facts concerning the dainties that are bred in books.” 
The chapter on Grangerism contains the best defense one may 
hope to find of that species of vandalism, and Mr. Hutton is, 
perhaps, the only one who has written on the subject who has 
no apology to offer for his peculiar affliction. But, with all 
deference to Mr. Hutton’s opinion, there are many who still 


agree with Dr. John Hill Burton, that the Grangerite ‘is the. 


very Ishmaelite of collectors,’’ whose mania is only less repre- 
hensible than that ‘‘ of our aboriginal collectors of scalps who 
spoiled many valuable heads in order to gratify their enthusi- 
astic hobby.” 

Among the doubtful portraits of Mary Queen of Scots men- 
tioned by Mr. Hutton he might have called attention to the 
imaginative sketch prepared by Sir Noel Paton for John Skel- 
ton’s volume of essays, ‘‘ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart.’’ 

In the chapter on Some Portrait Inscriptions Mr. Hutton 
has this paragraph: ‘‘ Marshall engraved a portrait of Jonson, 
‘a laureated bust,’ which appeared on the frontispiece to 
‘Horace,’ published in 1640. It was ‘printed for John Benson.’ 
Ben Jonson for John Benson is good”! ‘This is a little confus- 
ing. John Benson was the bookseller or publisher who sold 
the ‘‘Poems: Written by Wil. Shake-speare. Gent.,”’ printed 
by Tho, Cotes in the same year, and if one’s memory is not 
at fault he also sold the ‘‘ Horace’’ Englished by ‘‘ Rare Ben”’ 
Jonson. 

The chapters on poetical dedications and inscriptions, two 
of the most interesting in the book, contain much new matter. 
In the former is reprinted, not out of place Mr. Hutton thinks, 
Mr. Robert Iouis Stevenson’s poetic epistle to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, beginning with the famous line : 

‘Dear Andrew, with the brindled hair,”’ 
and Mr. Lang’s reply, which will be altogether new to readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER: 

‘Dear Louis of the awful cheek, 

Who told you it was right to speak, 

Where all the world might hear and stare, 
Of other fellows’ ‘ brindled hair’? 
‘Shadows we are,’ the sophist knew- 
Shadows — ‘and shadows we pursue.’ 

For this my Ghost shall chase your shadow 
From Skerryvore to Colorado.”’ 

With such amusing trifles are Mr. Hutton’s pages sprinkled, 
and, inaccessible as they are elsewhere, they make his dainty 
little volume a necessity to booklovers everywhere. It is hard 
to take ieave of them, but we must do so, and may, very prop- 
erly, with Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s “Lines on an Error,” 


written on the front cover of a copy of ‘‘Afterwhiles,’’ on dis- 
covering that he had inadvertently written his name on the 


hack : 


“In the back of the book, 
With his heels in the air, 
You'll find your friend here, 
Ef you look anywhere.” 
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One rarely stumbles over a more eccentric example of book- 
making than the volume of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet and As 
You Like It, A Specimen of a New Edition of Shakespeare : 
By Thomas Caldecott, Esq.’’ A letter from the bookseller in 
the copy before me says that Thomas Caldecott’s principal 
fame, bibliographically speaking, is as the author of three 
quarto volumes, London, 1786-1800, on ‘‘ Reports of Cases 
relative to the duty and office of a Justice of the Peace.’’ But 
should he send a letter from the Land of Shadows to Andrew 
Lang, for instance, he would doubtless mention as his chief 
claim to immortality a ‘‘ Hamlet” he edited and had published 
as ‘‘a Specimen of a New Edition of Shakespeare.’’ One is 
tempted to transcribe the notes on one of the covers of this 
unique specimen, which read as follows : 

‘‘From the library of Mr. Joseph Crosby, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, with MS. notes by him on the margins. 

‘*Mr. Crosby was recognized as an eminent Shakesperian 
scholar. He was a modest man, and content that even in 
crime Shakespeare should surpass him. Forgery for the 
disciple, the hanging crime of sheep-stealing for the master.”’ 
But these notes have nothing to do with Mr. Caldecott’s speci- 
men of ‘how it should be done.’’ Lowndes says there were 
only one hundred copies of the 1820 edition, and that a later 
edition of 250 copies contained ‘“improvements.’’ Let us hope 
that one of the improvements was consecutive pagination 
instead of the four separate sections of the original, two each for 
the plays and notes. This idea of pagination may have been a 
hobby of Mr. Caldecott’s, however, though he does not men- 
tion it in his ‘‘ Advertisement to the Reader.’’ The labor of 
editing in Mr. Caldecott’s fashion must have been considerable, 
and rather wearisome. At any rate he seems to have stopped 
short with the one volume. This enterprising editor had some 
positive notions on the orthography of his author’s name, and 
his remarks are worth reproducing : 

‘**Licentious and conjectural emendation has not been con- 
fined merely to our author’s text. His name has, without any 
sufficient warrant, and against the use and evidence of his own 
age, and a century and a half afterwards, been barbarously cor- 
rupted. As he published it, it was uniformly Shakespeare ; 
and in his Sonnets, printed seven or eight years before his 
death, it is given with a hyphen, Shake-speare, not only in the 
title but in the running line at the head of every leaf through- 
out the book. It is so also published in the address of one of 
the copies of commendatory verses, prefixed to the folios. As 
he published it, all his contemporaries printed it; and such 
printing, with the pronunciation correspondent with the spell- 
ing, descended to the middle of the last century. It is only 
then upon his subscriptions to his will and a mortgage deed, 
facsimiles of which are given in Reed’s edition, that the mod- 
ern alteration of his name to Shakspeare is founded. But as in 
one out of these four signatures the last syllable of his name is 
abbreviated, and in two others spelt by abbreviation differently 
from what is on all hands admitted to be the proper spelling of 
his name, it is not easy to conceive why his having, solely in 
these instances, spelt the first syllable also differently, should 
be taken as a decisive proof that his name was not there also 
abbreviated, and was other than he had himself in print given 
it, and the whole world besides had for many generations sup- 
posed it to be, and had so printed and pronounced it. For 
these reasons, and others to be another day set forth more in 
detail, we have continued the old reading of his time, and call 
our author Shakespeare.”’ 


THE same everlasting treadmill sort of existence makes 
machines of people, unless they can get away from it once in a 
while to see life under some other conditions. Nothing so 
benumbs a man’s faculties, so narrows and cramps his mind, 
and so unfits him to enjoy life and therefore do acceptable ser- 
vice, as unbroken and unvarying routine.—//ardware, Toronto, 
Ont. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR MENU TITLE. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 





SHOULD JOB LETTER BE CLASSIFIED IN SERIES? 


To the Editor : BALTIMORE, Md., July 30, 1892. 

We are regular subscribers to your paper and desire to get 
the opinions of your readers on a matter connected with the 
printing business. 

We are about to change our job department somewhat by 
the addition of some new faces, etc., of type, and we wish to 
entirely reclassify our jobroom. Which is the better way to do 
it? By putting all the series of job types together or by putting 
all the nonpareil job type together in one cabinet, all the 
brevier together in one cabinet, all the long primer in another, 
and all the pica job type in another, and so on, having all the 
different sizes of job type kept together in their respective 
cabinets, so that a workman, if he wants a pica job line, can 
see at a glance all the different lines of pica job type we have 
by going to the pica cabinet. 

We hope we will have an expression of opinion from your 


numerous readers. INQUIRERS. 


EXTEND THE POINT SYSTEM. 


To the Editor: HARTFORD, Conn., August 20, 1892. 

Since the point system has been adopted, there are many 
other things that printers use, which, if they were made to 
comply with the point system, would be the means of facilitat- 
ing work, increasing the employers’ bank account, and save a 
vast amount of harsh ejaculations from compositors and _ press- 
men who have to contend with these difficulties. In the first 
place, why cannot wood engravers, half-tone plate makers and 
electrotypers produce their work in compliance with the point 
system? Second, why don’t rulers adjust their pens to the point 
system? Any printerwho has had to space a job so as tostrike 
on rules would appreciate such a revolution in ruling. 

Possibly this change could be made or adopted by the rule- 
pen manufacturers. Certainly if printers, when ordering a job 
ruled, could have it done on this system, they would have no 
other. EHS. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION AND STONEWORK. 
To the Editor : NEw YorK, N.Y., July 30, 1892. 

Having acquired a great deal of useful knowledge from the 
articles occasionally published in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the benefit of apprentices, and being desirous of 
bringing their interests more favorably before the many older 
and more experienced readers of your journal, with your kind 
permission I would like to ask of them an explanation of what 
seems to me the most difficult branch of the trade. 

I am an apprentice in my third year, and have as yet been 
unable to put my knowledge of imposition and stonework into 
practical use. The time is not far distant when, by virtue of 
the time I have served at the trade, and on my merits as a 
workman, I shall demand a right to practice it, and endeavor 
to become a master thereof. In the meantime, however, I 
should like to learn as much about it as possible through the 
medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. If I can make myself 
competent at the stone, I will consider myself a thorough 
workman. 

Now, an article of this sort would prove interesting and 
instructive to a great number of ambitious but much-abused 
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aspirants to the title of ‘Skillful Compositors,”’ who look to 
these little hints in hopes of obtaining a more refined idea of 
the ‘‘ Art Preservative.’ I, for one, and I venture to say that 
most of those subscribers who have yet to finish their appren- 
ticeship, would feel greatly indebted to anyone who offers any 
suggestions in our behalf. FRANK NOLAN. 


THE SHERIFF WILL SEE HIM. 

To the Editor: ALBERT LEA, Minn., July 30, 1892. 

We have before us a circular from a printer of Toledo, Ohio, 
quoting prices on commercial work and samples of paper used. 
The work done is good, as is also the stock. They were sent 
to one of our patrons in this city and we think that a firm that 
will do work for these prices should be severely criticized by the 
press of the country, as such prices are not only ruinous to the 
tradein general, but must also be to the man who makes them. 
We quote below prices given : 


Fj;060' FU, PACKCE TOCCOA: BE aio.6oic cc ckedrcec ccecsseedees $1.50 
F;GOO GS-10, SAMMOUIOUNEN, WGsadcbeccce sacs cedecsiccresvescecce B90 
1,000 6-in. XX white envelopes.............4. ererry 1.50 


These prices are fifty per cent below what we are getting 
for the same class of work, and we are only making a fair profit. 
We emphatically protest against such unreasonable prices and 
would be glad to see the firm come under the ban of those 
believing in the motto of “live and let live.’’ M. & ¢. 


HE SAID HE WAS A JOURNEYMAN. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, II1., August 12, 1892. 
The inclosed sample is a proof of a stick of matter set in 
one of the offices of this city by a compositor who represented 
himself to be a journeyman printer : 


pec 5 Od * 
2 Dout town 


J. H. McGrew, 639.Rialto, Blg. has lat- 
ely returned from a bussiness trzp throngh 
West. Mr. McGrew, a fine souverier 
consisting of twenty six high grade photog- 
raphic news of World’s Fair building shov- 
ing them exactly as they stand in theis in 
complete state Approobriate  discriptive 
mitter accompanies each view, aud the ent- 
ire collection is encIcsed in a cover contain- 


has 


ing a Sterescopic lense. 

= hey are put npon thn market at a figure 
thyt wlaees them in reach of every body 
and are furnished to the trade dy H. J. Smi- 
th & Co. 263 & 265 Wabash Ave. 


He said he was not used to jobwork, but had always worked 
on straight matter ; and he probably intended this sample to 
be a piece of jobwork. As it is something entirely new in the 
job line, perhaps some of THE INLAND PRINTER readers would 
like to see it. W. P. T. 


CHEAP BOTCH PRINTING. 

To the Editor : KANSAS City, Kan., August 1, 1892. 

Here is a dandy sample business card issued by one of our 
Kansas City printers, who goes the rounds soliciting and giving 
out cheap prices calculated to make people who are paying a 
fair price for their work think they are being robbed. You see 
he heads his card cheap printing, all of which his card would 
imply in itself. Ithink THE INLAND PRINTER cannot be too 
severe on these persons, and should make it a special feature to 
show them up in the fullest and most impressive manner, in 
protection to the better class of printers and the printing busi- 
ness generally. THE INLAND PRINTER is read by hundreds of 
business men who know nothing about the printing business, 
and the comments of THE INLAND PRINTER will surely have 
a good effect and discourage greatly the use of this cheap trash. 
They should make a special effort to obtain these samples and 
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set apart a department for their full airing, in the most effective 
way, each month, which would be fully appreciated by the bet- 
ter class of printers all over the country. In fact, these 
amateurs are greatly injuring the printing business outside of 
large work which their facilities will not allow them to tackle. 

-aper houses give them the use of their cutters for paltry orders 
of stock. Foundries allow them to come in and use their 
second-hand presses (when their rattletrap is out of order), and 
thereby encourage and keep them alive, to the detriment of all 
legitimate business. You cannot go for them too hard, and it 
ought to be kept up continually as long as one of them exists. 
The country is alive with them —so thick you can hardly walk 
on the street without running against one with his package of 
samples under his arm. W. W. Cox. 


MAPS OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
To the Editor: VIENNA, Austria, July 23, 1892. 

Having to write for our Imperial State Printing Office here 
a periodical report on the progress of the various graphic 
branches, I often quote your valuable paper, which, at my 
request, has been subscribed for. On page go2 of No. 10 I read 
that a new map of the United States is issued by the Burlington 
Route and sold at 12 cents. As we have no firm here where 
such maps could be had, I would feel greatly obliged if you 
would kindly send me a copy. I have seen in America mag- 
nificent maps engraved by the wax process. I presume that 
the Burlington map is of that kind. I should at all events be 
thankful to you if you could send me a copy of such a map 
where I can find not only one route but the various routes 
which connect New York and Chicago. 

I seize this opportunity to ask you whether you deem it 
advisable to have a map engraved which would show the Aus- 
trian exhibition at Chicago and the French one. If, as I 
believe, you have at your disposal such maps, and maps of your 
city itself, kindly send them to me, stating the cost per 1,000, 
including the engraving. SILAS. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 

To the Editor: TOPEKA, Kan., August 15, 1892. 

Suppose a piece of work is contracted for at $25, and when 
completed the cost is found to be as given below, what sums 
should be set down, and in which of the columns left blank at 
the right? Will some reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, who 
has theories on figuring printing office profit and loss, answer 
this and give a solution of his method ? What we want to know 
is, Which department earned a profit. 


DEPARTMENT. Cost PROFIT. I,Oss. 
CTC) Ca a er ee eee $8.40 
PERIIED 52 cbs bsoessd; 4565655 55% sawns 5.50 
IMUUENS cn cas dade koatacrunernGnsshs cues 2.25 
WEE cab bs ke Skee sas SONS aa aaabes 4.80 
Fixed charges.... 2.00 
RE Sits bike waked kanes cna akaas $22.95 


Much has been written about the cost of production, and 
most thoughtful printers have arrived at more or less practical 
methods of computing it, but there still remains to be demon- 
strated a proper method of distributing the profit or loss among 
the several departments through which a job ordinarily passes. 
Mr. De Vinne recently declared the composing room an eternal 
*sink-hole”’ for the profits of the shop, but the statement is 
questioned by equally eminent printers in America and Europe. 
/f it is a “sink-hole,” the proprietor or business manager 
ought to ascertain why. The common excuse of ‘blind esti- 
mating ’’ is evasive. Here is a case where the estimate was 
high enough to leave a small profit on the job, and most pro- 
prietors might be content with that; but the question still 
Did the composing room, as one of the five depart- 
If not, then there must be 


remains : 
ments, earn any part of that profit ? 
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a cause for it. That cause ought to be determined beyond a 
peradventure ; then it can be corrected. The same proposition 
applies to every other department. When estimating each was 
charged with a known or supposed proportion of the cost, and 
proper management dictates that each should yield a profit. 
But did they ? ACERBIC, 


FROM MISSOURI. 


To the Editor : St. JOSEPH, Mo., August 19, 1892. 

Organized labor (and all labor is organized in St. Joseph) is 
making great preparations for their demonstration September 5. 
The various unions are showing much enterprise in the efforts 
being made to make the occasion memorable and the display 
creditable. Our business men are assisting in a financial way, 
and a great many houses will be represented in the procession 
with floats, banners and various devices to catch the eye. 
Typographical Union No. 40 will turn out in magnificent style, 
and each chapel in the city will be represented. Al Nash and 
W. Campbell are getting out the souvenir programme, Shirley 
& Bro. doing the printing. It will be a beauty. 

The Combe Printing Company have enlarged their quarters 
recently, moving their pressroom to the ground floor. Their 
lithographing department is doing some excellent work, and is 
keeping work in the city that has heretofore gone to St. Louis, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The Steam Printing Company has not amounted to much 
since its reorganization. The impression prevails that it is only 
a question of time until it will go out of existence entirely. 
The plant is worn out. 

Will M. Shirley & Bro. put in a Miehle pony, this month, 
and have made quite a number of additions to their office. 
They are doing a good business and print nothing ‘‘sloppy.”’ 
Ed Young has charge of the composing room, while Joe 
Patterson officiates in like capacity in the pressroom. 

The Journal of Commerce got out a special number for 
August, on account of the Commercial Club opening. It con- 
tains 58 pages, with the cover printed in two colors, and is 
altogether the most attractive number yet issued. The half- 
tones and zine etchings were quite a feature. 

Both of the morning papers, the Herald and Gazelle, have 
shut down on their Monday issues, and now come out six days 
a week. Progression with a vengeance ! 

Business in all lines of the printing industry is at a complete 
standstill. At the time I write, the largest offices in town are 
laying off almost their entire force, and the prospects for the 
next ten days are not encouraging. But a great revival is 
expected for the fall and winter, and the probabilities are that 
all the offices will be running night and day with extra men. 

ST. JOSEPH. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor : MELBOURNE, N.S.W., July 8, 1892. 
Our bright star of prosperity is still behind the clouds. My 
forecast of last month has unfortunately proven too true. The 


printing business has never been in such a demoralized con- 
dition. There are fully two hundred compositors unemployed, 
of which over one hundred and fifty sign the book daily at the 
society rooms. Many of the offices have reduced hands, while 
some are working half time, and others giving a week’s holiday 
to five and ten men at atime. There is a small ray of sunshine 
peeping through the dark cloud which envelops us at the present, 
and that is that parliament will be opened next week ; this 
will be the means of providing employment for twenty-five or 
thirty additional hands on the ‘‘ Hansard ”’ staff. 

Reference was made in this correspondence to the proposal 
of the master printers to reduce wages by ten per cent. Since 
my last there have been many meetings of both parties, deputa- 
tions, correspondence and conferences, with the result that a 
compromise has been effected. The final offer of the typo- 
graphical society was that the minimum ‘‘stab”’ rate be £2, 














16s. ($13.44) per week of forty-eight hours, and the piece rate of 
Is. Id. (26 cents) per 1,000 ens in place of £3 ($14.40), and Is. 
2d. (28 cents) per 1,000 ens. The master printers in accepting 
this ultimatum closed their communication as follows: ‘I 
hope that the depression in business, which has existed for 
some time past, will soon pass away, and that one of the im- 
mediate results of the reduction will be that a larger number of 
your members will have constant employment, and that the 
present amicable feeling will long continue.” 

The Australian Typographical Journal, in an article on the 
question, says: ‘‘The acceptance of a reduction is never a 
source of satisfaction, but the general expression of opinion in 
the trade undoubtedly is, that the society has not given away 
anything but what was warranted by the extraordinary con- 
dition of affairs existing at the present time.”’ 

The compositors of both Ballarat, Victoria and Sydney, 
New South Wales, have had to submit to a reduction in the 
rate of wages. 

Mr. Charles Edgerton, mayor of Hawthorn, of the firm of 
Edgerton & Moore, printers, was unanimously elected chair- 
man of the local bench at a meeting of the honorary justices. 

There is some talk of another daily paper being started in 
Melbourne. If successful it would prove a great boon just now, 
but there appears to be an insurmountable difficulty—‘‘ want 
of funds.”’ 

The Melbourne Printers’ Overseers’ Association, with a 
laudable desire to assist the unemployed printers, initiated on 
Saturday afternoon, June 25, at the Melbourne Athenzeum, an 
idea unique in the colonies, namely, a typesetting contest. 
The conditions were that the competitors had to get in their 
‘‘dis’’ during the morning, start on full cases, minion type, use 
their own sticks set to 13 ems pica, reprint copy (an article 
from the British Printer), spacing, corrections, etc., to be 
taken into account. Time, two hours. Mr. James Thompson, 
manager of the Evening Standard, who acted as judge, started 
the fourteen competitors, representing the principal printing 
establishments in the city, punctually at three o’clock, and 
called time at five o’clock. The winner of the first prize, 45, 
5s. ($25.20), and a German-silver composing stick, was Mr. 
Windsor, of Messrs. Walker, May & Co., who set 5,427 ens net. 
Mr. Gibson, of the Lvening Standard, was second with 5,413 ens 
net. The record was very good, considering the type used was 
very dirty and the light bad. Mr. Windsor had been out of em- 
ployment for six months just preceding the competition. It is 
a noticeable fact that the winner hails from a jobbing office. In 
the evening a concert was given in the same hall, and a success- 
ful programme gone through before a large and appreciative 
audience. Mr. Charles Edgerton, the president of the Master 
Printers’ Association, who presented the prizes, eulogized the 
recipients, and stated that the results of the day’s efforts would 
materially assist the needs of their brethren of the “stick and 
rule’? who were less favorably situated than themselves. 

HARRY DIDDAMS. 


LONDON NOTES. 


To the Editor : LONDON, England, August 5, 1892. 

Now that the general election has been lost and won, 
printers are turning their attention to the printing and kindred 
trades exhibition to be opened at the Agricultural hall, Lon- 
don, on September 20. Without doubt the forthcoming show 
will fully represent the vast interests concerned. The space 
has been taken up readily, and altogether the exhibition 
promises to prove a great success. There will be a fine exhibit 
of Christmas cards, and it is generally anticipated that better 
results will be forthcoming from this exhibition than from any 
of its predecessors. It is understood that several new machines 
will be shown during the exhibition, and of these I will send 
you particulars later. 

Mr. Harvey Dalziel, whose patent twin-clamp stereo blocks 
have proven such a success, has turned his attention and invent- 
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ive powers to perfecting the stereotyping process, and has been 
so far successful as to be in a position to announce a striking nov- 
elty in this direction. Excellence of reproduction and economy 
of time over electrotypes are two of the special features claimed 
in this new process. Mr. Dalziel also asserts that the plates, 
being made of hard metal, will stand more wear and tear 
than ordinary electrotypes. How far the new process is an 
improvement upon the old and a competitor to the system of 
electrotyping has yet to be proved by experience. From 
specimen examined it would seem that the new system is capa- 
ble of. reproducing finer and closer work than the present 
process has been able to do, but whether it will prove a prac- 
tical and reliable substitute for the process of electrotyping is a 
question which will need further consideration. 

The great drawback to the use of fine tone-process illustra- 
tions has been and is the difficulty of obtaining good electro- 
types from the original blocks. I have known many instances 
when even fairly sharp electros from zincos have altogether 
failed on the machine, necessitating the lifting of the plate 
and the insertion of the original blocks before the work could 
proceed —the result in most cases being the destruction of the 
original block as far as its further utility is concerned. This is, 
of course, a serious matter where reprints are likely to be 
required. In fact, I have an instance in my mind where a 
reprint of an important work had to be abandoned owing to 
the failure of the electrotyping process to produce good casts 
of process plates. Where the process of electrotyping has 
failed, it seems scarcely likely that stereotyping will succeed. 
However, the trade will welcome any advance in this direction, 
and will wish Mr. Dalziel success. 

The well-known house of James Salmon & Son will shortly 
introduce to the trade Wright's new patent book-folding 
machine. The makers are confident that it will prove the 
most perfect machine of its kind ever placed on the market, 
and that, in fact, it will have no rival. This, of course, we 
shall prove in due course, when we have the opportunity, as no 
doubt we shall, of examining its merits at the forthcoming 
exhibition. I also understand that the same firm have several 
new things coming out. 

One or two interesting and instructive competitions are on 
the tapis and likely to take place. As type-composing machines 
have undoubtedly come to stay, it would, I think, prove 
exceedingly interesting if a competition between the rival 
machines could be arranged. As, however, all claim to be the 
best and all have some weakness or another, it is very doubtful 
whether such a test could be brought about. The Linotype 
proved a great attraction during the last exhibition, and as a 
work of art and a piece of splendid workmanship it deserves 
notice. But I am not altogether satisfied with its work or its 
reliability, which must be an essential and important feature 
in any machine that essays to supplant hand labor. The 
Thorne was not at work during the last exhibition, but I have 
seen it at work since, and I must candidly admit that it is a 
machine which deserves attention and a fair trial. I would 
certainly like to see a trial between the rival machines; but as 
I fear this will be entirely out of the question, the next good 
thing would be a test of speed and efficiency between hand 
and machine composition. I bracket efficiency with speed 
because one without the other would prove worse than useless. 

As American printers produce the greater proportion of the 
theatrical posters used in this country, it will interest your 
readers to know that it is being seriously considered by the 
profession whether these dramatic announcements serve any 
good purpose. Do theater-goers care a cent about these bills, 
and do these richly colored and imaginative posters serve any 
other purpose than that of affording realistic pictures for the 
art gallery of the masses—the streets? These are the ques- 
tions agitating the minds of certain worthy members of the 
profession. One or two of the better class theaters may drop 
the use of these bills, but the printing trade may rest assured 
that the time-honored use of these theatrical posters will not be 
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abandoned altogether, for I am confident that the minor 
theaters in the poorer neighborhoods would never fill, or even 
half fill, without them. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer, after a life, or rather 
several lives, of adversity, has been given a fresh start under 
the guidance of Mr. J. S. Morriss, and with every apparent 
chance of success. Among the contributors to the first part of 
the new issue may be mentioned W. D. Richmond, who writes 
on the ‘Aciérage of Copper Plates’; W. T. Wilkinson, on 
‘‘Photo-Lithography”’; I. W. Harland, on the ‘Prospects of 
Wood Engraving’’; E. Whitfield Crofts, on ‘‘Our Trade Con- 
temporaries,”’ and your present contributor on the “‘ Position of 
the English Color Printing Trade.’”? Mr. I. W. Harland, by the 
way, cut the first photograph ever taken on wood (in 1852 or 
1853), a map of the moon by Nasmyth, reduced onto the wood 
by the Rev. Vincent Beechy, and published in the A4rv¢ Union. 

I note the following among recent applications for letters 
patent: Improved appliances for dampening the board rollers 
or stone on lithographic machines, a lithographic machine 
for printing in several colors at one operation, improvements 
in indenting presses for dating railway and other tickets, and 
an improved method for preparing metallic plates for lithog- 


raphy. H. Woop SMITH. 


FROM TORONTO. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, Ont., August 20, 1892. 
The event of the month in this city was the annual meeting 
of the National Typothetze of America. A large number of 
visitors were present, and the social features of the entertain- 
ment were well carried out. They consisted of a reception on 
Tuesday evening, an excursion to Niagara Falls on Wednesday, 
a banquet on Thursday evening, the week concluding by a car- 
As to the business of the convention I 
I believe that all present 


riage drive on Friday. 
will leave that to your representative. 
at this session will go away from Canada bearing with them a 
high opinion of the citizens of Toronto generally. 

From all appearance Toronto Typographical Union will 
carry off the honors as the largest and best equipped body in 
the great labor demonstration to be held here on September Io 
next. An energetic committee has the matter in charge, and 
it is confidently expected that there will be at least four hun- 
dred and fifty in line. At the last meeting of the union it was 
decided to authorize the committee to procure both a band and 
banner for the occasion. We have been for several years 
endeavoring to procure the latter, but this time I believe we 
have succeeded, as a large amount of money has been sub- 
scribed for the purpose and the banner has been ordered. The 
design will include on the front the seal of the union, and on 
the reverse side a wreath of maple leaves surrounding a beaver 
and our motto ‘United to support, not combined to injure.” 
The size will be 64 inches by 42 inches, and it will be made of 
heavy silk trimmed with rich gold fringe, the colors being blue 
and red. The demonstration, on the whole, promises to be one 
of the largest ever held in this city, as the enthusiasm is worked 
up to the highest notch. This year an extra impetus is given 
to the affair by the fact that the annual meeting of the Domin- 
ion Trades and Labor Congress will hold its annual session 
here, the first time in six years. , 

Speaking about the congress, a few words of the history of 
that body will not be out of place. Some years ago, in the 
year 1872, the various unions in Ontario sent delegates to what 
was then called a Trades Assembly, which was quite successful 
for a few years, but the panic struck the country and the col- 
lapse o, the assembly followed. In 1886 the Toronto Trades 
and Labor Council took the initiative in calling a meeting of 
delegates to meet in Toronto, which meeting was largely 


attended, but only by Ontario delegates. At that meeting a 


motion was made and carried to make the association permanent 
under the name of Dominion Trades and Labor Congress. The 
congress met the next year in the city of Hamilton, followed 
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' by London. Up to this time the meetings were attended 
only by Ontario representatives, it being impossible to get any 
from the other provinces of the dominion. But at the London 
session it was decided by a unanimous vote to hold the next 
meeting in Montreal. Those who had worked hard for years 
to keep the congress alive, were rewarded by having a large 
representation from Quebec, as well as a few from British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Since then the 
congress has grown in numbers and influence, and the present 
session will be the largest in its history, as it is confidently 
expected that over one hundred delegates will be in attend- 
ance. The session lasts four days, and will be held in the 
chamber of the Legislative Assembly. The president is Mr. W. 
Lafontaine, of Jacques Cartier Typographical Union, Montreal. 

At the last meeting of No. 91, Messrs. M. J. Meehan, R. G. 
Stewart and John Armstrong were elected delegates to the 
congress. 

Business is the dullest in my experience in book offices, and 
machines have knocked out the newspapers, men on the Globe 
only averaging two days a week. 

Your editorial in last month’s issue, 77 re piece scale on ma- 
chines, has the right ring it. The time has not come for piece- 
work, and I believe our employers can trust us to consent to 
one when the machine is capable of doing a fair day’s work 
every day in the week. In this city a piece scale has been 
asked for by two of the offices, the one using the linotype offer- 
ing the large amount of 12% cents per thousand. The union 
refused to consider the scale for piecework at the present time. 

The first report of the Toronto Technical School has been 
issued. On December 7, 1891, the city council passed a by-law 
establishing the school. It was through the instrumentality of 
the Trades and Labor Council that this was brought about, that 
body having been agitating for it for a long time. The school 
was first opened on January 25 last, and concluded its first 
session April 30. The success has been more than that antici- 
pated, the attendance totaling 299 pupils, ranging in age from 
14 to 42 years. The next session will open on October 1. 

WELLINGTON. 


FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


To the Editor : NEW YORK, August 16, 1892. 

The printing business is particularly quiet here. There are 
complaints of there being too many compositors in the town 
for the work to be done, especially news hands. This is nothing 
unusual at this period of the year, when such centers as Phila- 
delphia, the towns in Jersey, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, etc., send 
representatives here under the impression that New York is 
prosperous all the year round. This is the time of year espe- 
cially that grumblings are heard in the absence of a proper 
printers’ institution where they could assemble with some 
degree of satisfaction, instead of the cramped basement offered 
them at present. Engraving, bookbinding and other branches 
of the trade are equally as tame in tone, the establishments 
behind the World building offering no inducements for appli- 
‘ants. The Cosmopolitan Magazine Publishing Company is 
advertising for hands in the press department, as they are 
reorganizing. A characteristic, unusual contest is to come off in 
the city some days hence, namely, a typesetting match between 
two one-armed comps., named Penrod and Mortheimer. ‘‘ More 
power to their elbows.”’ 

The settlement of the 77ibune affair, as an unfair office, by 
the Union, No. 6, is a source of satisfaction to most persons 
locally interested, though some view it with sinister ideas, 
seeing that it hung fire for fifteen years, and has been consum- 
mated without any apparent justification beyond Mr. Reid’s 
belief that his nomination for the Vice-presidency might be 
aided thereby. That is the suspicion hinted by some and 
scouted by others. It does not matter much now, but the affair 
threatened at one time to cause the forced retirement of the 
union’s president, as he was charged with ajding in forcing the 











agreement with the 7ridune at such a time against the will of 
the majority of the members. However, the president and the 
committee explained the circumstances to the satisfaction of 
the majority of the voters in the union. The 77ribune’s hands 
are all Mergenthaler’s thachinists. 

The Union Printer of this city is dealing in politics heavily 
again, not being able to resist the spirit of the times, when 
politics isin the air. It wants the democratic President-elect 
and Vice-president-elect to ‘‘sit on’? whatever rat papers advo- 
cate their cause — and there are several such papers throughout 
the country. Fancy the amount of disinterestedness required 
by the Union Printer, and fancy making the President and 
Vice-president elect of the United States responsible for rat 
newspapers at such a political juncture! If Messrs. Cleveland 
and Stevenson were printers, and in the union, the claim would 
be put with some show of sweet reasonableness. 

Somebody is always inventing a new story about the inten- 
tions of the editor and owner of the Advertiser, New York. 
He has been lately assigned as editor of the New York Herald, 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and a new daily to be issued in the 
interests of Tammany. ‘The Colonel denies them all, and has, 
to put it mildly, all his efforts laid out on his own paper. His 
flopping, after the result of the Minneapolis convention, has 
brought him into an arena that was already too full, and he has 
risked a lot on the success of Mr. Harrison at the next 
election. 

Miss Marbury, of New York, has created a new professional 
occupation for women. She was originally somewhat of a 
society girl, but had the wisdom to forsake that inane ré/e, 
becoming the business representative of Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, the authoress of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
She intercedes in most of Mrs. Burnett’s business details with 
theatrical men. She has an office in this city, and, I believe, 
represents Sardou’s American interests, those of Jerome K. 
Jerome and Haddon Chambers, who are playwrights, etc. She is 
said to be quite an expert in knowing how to “‘place”’ a play. 

At arecent meeting of Typographical Union No. 6, Mr. Henry 
Askew, of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, in an address 
asked the meeting to agree with his union, which at its annual 
meeting issued and adopted a circular enjoining as follows: 
‘That ten hours was too long a work-day ; that the International 
Typographical Union had proven itself unable to shorten the 
same; that the book and job trades were anxious for the 
change ; that the unions in the larger towns could enforce the 
change, and it was resolved to appoint a committee to arrange a 
convention with some half-dozen sister unions on the nine-hour 
question, to pledge each union concerned to forward the general 
object ; that such unions as were not present at the proposed 
conference should, if approving the objects of the same, send 
confirmatory resolutions, etc.’? Mr. Askew said the committee 
had been appointed. Typographical Union No. 6 debated the 
proposal, one amendment being offered that action be deferred 
until the general vote on the nine-hour fund was announced ; 
another was to refer the subject to the various chapels for a vote. 
Both were defeated by a large majority of No. 6. Chicago’s inten- 
tions were indorsed. ‘This looks like business, and the United 
Typothetz cannot now repeat the assertion that the question 
is not imminent enough to be of practical importance, and 
they will not be wise to shirk discussion on the point any 
longer, as they have admitted doing. The employers at Boston 
have set the example by agreeing with the proposed request ; 
while the members of the Typothetz profess to be anxious to 
find out by circular if the union men want such a thing as a 
nine-hour day! It is to be admitted that Philadelphia recently 
—or rather the International Typographical Union there— 
tabooed the subject ; but the suggested fund, when voted on, 
will show the action of the International Typographical Union 
at Philadelphia to have been unwise, in all probability. I have 
not the slightest doubt on the point. 

Including Typographical Union No. 6, sundry unions in this 
city have resolved to make suitable, and in many instances 
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unusual preparations for Labor-Day parade. Uniform clothing 
is to be worn to an unprecedented extent. 

The Union Printer calls attention to the desirability of 
Typographical Union No. 6 setting about taking means to 
teach machine composition to the members who require it. 
This is by no means a new question, either in the union or in 
these columns. It has been neglected by the union, on the 
plea that the proposal was not necessary, since the employers 
would see to it in their own interests. They did in the 7ribune 
and Recorder offices — practically in every instance in this city 
so far. But it is not safe to infer that employers would do so 
when machine composition has been a universally accepted 
fact. Then, they will at least require reduced wages as a con- 
dition of teaching the art, if they undertake to teach it at all, 
when they can procure typewriters at lower pay. I say this 
will be the ruling temptation if they cannot get ready-made 
hands or teach them at considerably reduced wages. Why 
leave such an inducement at their doors, if it can be avoided 
by a timely concession? Unfair offices, such as that at Rahway, 
New Jersey, are now employing girls at the machines. The 
Union Printer puts the matter on somewhat similar grounds, 
but in less detail; but it is a timely caution. And the Union 
Printer ought to advocate that young men be preferred to 
others in selecting novitiates—I mean men of no greater age 
than twenty-five. Manual dexterity and quickness of memory 
are the conditions of real success in working typewriting 
machines. Universal experience indicates this. I,kONIDAS. 

FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor: DETROIT, Mich., August 18, 1892. 

At the regular July meeting of Detroit Union, Tuesday, 
August 2, was set for holding a special election, by chapels, for 
the purpose of voting on the various propositions relegated to 
subordinate unions. The result of the vote was: In favor 
of proposition to create a resistance fund, 150; against, 106. 
In favor of proposition to levy an assessment of 10 cents per 
week for the support of the Pittsburgh strike, 103 ; against, 152. 

It was also decided that at the same time a vote be taken 
whether or not No. 18 will affiliate with the Michigan State 
Union. ‘The vote on this was: For affiliation, 105 ; against, 148. 
The friends who favored affiliation are very much disappointed 
at this vote, claiming that much good could have been accom- 
plished. On the other hand the opposition also gave good 
reasons against it. A large number think that the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor is sufficient. 

For a long time it was said that typesetting machines would 
be introduced on the ree Press. This was doubted by a large 
number ; but they are here, and sixteen have been placed in the 
composing room and in operation. The Mergenthaler is the 
machine selected. This has resulted in dispensing with about 
thirty regular caseholders so far. The local members are tak- 
ing hold and learning to operate the machines. The union at 
a special meeting held on July 31 adopted the following 
machine scale, which was accepted and is in force : 


SECTION 1. No one not a member of Typographical Union No. 18 
shall be employed to operate any machine or machines run in connection 
with any office under the jurisdiction of this union. This shall also apply 
to foreman and assistant foreman in such office. 

Sec. 2. All work on machines shall be done on time. All matter not 
set by machines shall be set by the piece. All cuts and other “ phat”’ shall 


ular ad. men. 

SEc. 3. Learners shall be paid $16 per week for a period not exceeding 
four weeks, after which time, if competent, the operator shall receive the 
regular scale. A week shall consist of six days of eight hours each. 

Sec. 4. The machinist shall not have any control of the operators. 

SEc. 5. The time scale on machines designed to displace hand compo- 
sition or distribution shall be fifty cents per hour for work done on morning 
papers and forty-five cents per hour for work done on evening papers. A 
day’s work shall consist of not less than six nor more than eight hours. 
All over eight hours, up to ten, shall be charged at the rate of price and a 
half; over ten hours, double price. 

Sec. 6. In offices where both hand composition and machine composi- 
tion are done there shall be noculling of “ phat’ for the machines, such as 
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leaded matter, poetry, matter with a great deal of quads in it or *‘ phat” 
tables. All matter must be given out in a fair manner. 

The Trades’ Council of this city are making preparations for 
the proper celebration of Labor Day. A handsome souvenir will 
be issued, which will net a good profit. The editorial depart- 
ment is in the hands of George W. Duncan, president of No. 18, 
which is sufficient to say that everything will be O. K. 
Mr. Duncan knows how to wield the gavel over a meeting, and 
is equally capable with the pen. The souvenir will contain a 
short historical sketch of all the unions connected with the 
Trades’ Council, and will be a book of about fifty pages, some- 
thing after the pattern of the one issued by the Trades’ Assem- 
bly of Chicago last year. In the parade on Labor Day, Detroit 
Union will head the second division. The celebration will be 
held on Belle Isle, which is one of the handsomest parks in 
the country. A band concert and athletic sports will be some 
of the features. 

The western members of the Typothetz who passed through 
Detroit on their way to Toronto were entertained by the Detroit 
Typothetz and given an excursion on the Detroit river. 

George H. Esterling, a former Detroiter, now of Chicago, is 
in the city, as a member of the committee of Chicago Union to 
solicit No. 18’s approval of the object of Chicago Union for the 

A special meeting of the 
The resolutions adopted by 
Those 


nine-hour work day convention. 
union was held this evening. 
Chicago Union were indorsed by a vote of 22 to 14. 
members who opposed the motion to indorse believe that the 
best interests of the entire craft would be subserved by first 
securing the codperation of the International Typographical 
Union, and think the movement in its present form a revolu- 
tionary one. 

Detroit Union adopted a resolution requesting central com- 
mittees of all political parties to have their printing done in 
offices using the union label. Also, one requesting the Hon. D. 
M. Dickinson, a member of the Democratic National Committee, 
to use his influence in bringing the Philadelphia Record and 
the New York £vening Fost into the fold of unionism. 

A. W. Hubbell, late of the 7yibune composing room, has 
removed to Imlay City, Michigan, and has acquired the Imlay 
City Optic. His many Detroit friends wish him success in his 
new field of labor. 

R. Jaffray has been appointed night foreman on the 77idune. 

C. C. Johnson, for a number of years with Winn & Ham- 
mond, has assumed the foremanship of the Wilton-Smith 


Printing Company. POAL A, 


AMERICAN PAPER MAKERS’ CONVENTION. 


HE American Paper Makers’ Association held their fifteenth 
annual convention at Saratoga, New York, on July 27, at 
the usual place of meeting, namely, the Grand Union 

Hotel. The weather was all that could be desired and the 
attendance fully up to former years. Among those present 
from the west were: H. A. Frambach, Kaukauna, Wisconsin ; 
J. H. Whorton, Appleton, Wisconsin ; Robert McAlpine, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin. 

The eastern paper mills were very generally represented, 
while the dealers in paper makers’ supplies, such as stock, wires, 
felts, alums, chemicals and improved machinery were out in 
full force and helped swell the numbers to the banquet. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: Hon. 
Warner Miller, New York, president ; Hon. William Whiting, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, vice-president (writing); Hon. George 
Russell, Lawrence, Massachusetts, vice-president (book); H. A. 
Frambach, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, vice-president (news); J. S. 
Van Nortwick, Appleton, Wisconsin, vice-president (manila); 
‘fhomas Rice, Chicago, Illinois, vice-president (wrapping); O. C. 
Barber, Akron, Ohio, vice-president (boards); H. J. Chisholm, 
Portland, Maine, vice-president (wood pulp); A. G. Paine, New 
York, vice-president (chemical fiber); W. T. Barker, Boston, 
Massachusetts, secretary and treasurer. 
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The convention was called to order by President W. A. 
Russell, who made a good opening address. The minutes were 
read by Secretary Barker, who also made his report, which 
showed conclusively that Secretary Barker had been at work 
during the year. The secretary’s report was adopted. 

Hon. William Whiting, of Holyoke, made his report for the 
writing paper division. The demand had been up to the supply 
during the year, but not enough to improve prices. He reported 
the building this year of several writing mills, both east and west. 

George Russell reported for book mills. He said that the 
product had been much increased and prices reduced. 

Robert McAlpine, of Wisconsin, reported for manila mills. 
His report was not very encouraging for manila mills, but they 
were holding on and trying to keep in line. 

Mr. Chisholm reported for the wood pulp division, and made 
many valuable suggestions. 

Many subjects of interest to the trade were discussed, such 
as the disinfecting of foreign rags, the Torrey bankrupt bill, 
the silver question, etc. 

Among the speakers at the banquet in the evening were 
President Russell, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, of Boston; C. F. 
Libby, of Maine; Hon. Warner Miller, of New York; H. A. 
Frambach, of Wisconsin. 

The convention adjourned sive die, to meet next year at 
Chicago, when it is hoped the western manufacturers will be 
largely in attendance. 


LAW AND TOOTHACHE. 


The enterprise of one of the Boston dailies in publishing a 
coupon entitling the holder to ten minutes’ consultation with a 
prominent lawyer is emulated by the Rocky Mountain Herald, 
of Denver, which publishes a coupon as follows : 


A Bad Tooth 


Troubles you? The likelihood of a big 
fee prevents your consulting a Dentist? 
Perhaps you cannot afford it. Well, this 


“Herald” Tooth Coupon 


Meets your case exactly. It entitles 
you, WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHAT- 
EVER, to 


Ten Minutes’ Consultation 


With COL. BARTLETT, Dentist, at 
1517 Stout street, if presented be- 
tween 6 and 8 P.M. Monday. Mr. Bart- 
leit has been retained by the HERALD 
for the benefit of its readers. A sim- 
ilar coupon will appear every week 
until further orders. Write the HEr- 
ALD and let us know whether it proves 
of assistance to you or not. 


A CANDID EDITOR. 

THE following is an extract from a unique salutatory which 
appeared in the Resources of Oregon, a new paper recently 
started at Portland, Oregon, by Edward W. Dugan. ‘I am 
running this paper all by my lonely. I am thoroughly satisfied 
with it. Typographically, I call it neat. Editorially, it is a 
question of taste. This valuable paper is started to fill a long- 
felt want—by the editor—for more cash. It will be devoted to 
the welfare of the editor first, to Portland next, and the man- 
ufactures and industries of Oregon. I don’t care a continental 
whether you advertise or not. J am going to set my own type, 
pay for my presswork and paper, and enjoy the privilege of 
saying just what I please, and those not admiring the style of 
the long-felt want needn’t ante. This paper has come to stay 
as long as it pays. When the little dollars cease to tinkle it 
will quietly curl up its tiny toes and be buried in the Oregon- 
ian graveyard.”’ 














THE 


Special Communication to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETA:. 


HE sixth annual meeting of the United Typothetz of 
America, which closed August 19, at Toronto, Ontario, was 
declared by the delegates the most profitable and enjoya- 

ble in the history of the organization. The delegates who have 
attended similar gatherings in the great American cities, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Boston and other centers, frankly admit that 
Toronto has outdone them all. As President Woodward 
expressed it at the great banquet, on Thursday night, their 
experiences were a chapter of agreeable surprises. 

The delegates began to arrive by rail and boat from far and 
near on the morning of the 15th, and they kept on coming until 
well into the night. The corridors of the Queen’s Hotel were 
thronged with a constantly increasing crowd of delegates, and 
as each visitor arrived he was welcomed to Toronto by President 
W. A. Shepard, of the Typothetz, and members of the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Toronto Employing Printers’ Association, 
of whom Mr. R. I,. Patterson was the chairman. President 
Shepard and Mr. Patterson were assisted by A. F. Rutter, vice- 
president of the local association. W.H. Apted, James Mur- 
ray, C. W. Taylor, Daniel Rose, H. Bruce Brough, Dan. A. Rose, 
Richard Brown, F. Diver, Hugh C. McLean and others. 

The opening session of the convention was called to order 
on Tuesday, August 16, at 10:30, by President Shepard. On the 
platform with him were First Vice-President E. R. Andrews, of 
Rochester ; Second Vice-President J. S. Cushing, Boston ; Third 
Vice-President G. M. Courts, Galveston, Texas; Amos Petti- 
bone, of Chicago, Chairman of the Executive Committee; ex- 
President Theodore I,. DeVinne, New York ; Colonel Rockwell, 
of Boston, and Treasurer Charles Buss, of Cincinnati. 

President Shepard opened the proceedings by reading to the 
convention his annual address. The past year, he said, had 
not been marked by anything of an unusual character. It had 
been eventful in this respect, that the Pittsburgh strike among 
the printers, which began last September, is not yet over. The 
history of the strike shows that although the struggle has been 
severe, and although the business of those who did not yield to 
the demands of the strikers was seriously injured, and that 
there was great difficulty in obtaining workmen ; still, what are 
called typothetz offices are now fully manned, and are doing 
three-fourths of all the work done in Pittsburgh today. 

When action was taken by the International Typographical Union, at its 
Boston meeting, in 1891, on the nine-hour question, it was naturally sup- 
posed that the matter was virtually disposed of until that body would meet 
in June, 1892. We have it stated by the Pittsburgh employing printers 
that contracts based on this reasonable supposition were entered into 
by not only the Pittsburgh employers but also by printers all over the 
country. It does appear singular that a subordinate society should pre- 
cipitate a strike on this question, in spite of the action of the national 
authority, and before that authority had pronounced upon it; and more 
singular still, that that body should sustain a strike inaugurated under 
such circumstances. 

It will be remembered that at the meeting of the association last year, a 
resolution was adopted approving and indorsing the action of the Pittsburgh 
typothetz in resisting the demands made by the typographical union, 
and pledging them our hearty support. In pursuance of this resolution, 
the Executive Committee issued a circular, a copy of which is incorporated 
with their report, and which they have dealt with at some length. I am 
certain the action of the committee will receive the hearty support of this 
body. Associated, as we are, for mutual protection, it should become a 
pleasure as well as a duty to assist those of our number who have been 
called upon to resist unjust demands made by their employés. Single- 
handed and alone our brethren resisted the strike for several months, while 
the International Typographical Union was extending material aid — 
every union printer on the continent contributing ten cents a week toward 
the strike fund. It was but right that the Executive Committee, represent- 
ing you in this matter, should carry into practical effect the resolution 
passed by you, and tender the Pittsburgh employers, who are members of 
the United Typothete of America, all the moral and financial aid this 
association could furnish. 

A good deai has been said about the relations we have occupied toward 
the strikers, and the officers of the typothetze have been condemned 
because they did not accept offers from the typographical union, or make 
overtures to them, toward effecting a reconciliation. Now, there is a right 
and a wrong way of doing everything. The right way is not for workmen 
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to ignore the fact that employers have rights as well as themselves, nor 
to place in the hands of a few hot-headed leaders, who are fed and pam- 
pered by the horny-handed sons of toil, their liberty, their very life — it 
is not to resort to the mean and dastardly acts that disgraced the 
conduct of some of the strikers at Pittsburgh, and which, alas, marks the 
progress of strikes everywhere—nor to trample upon and drag through 
the mud the highest and noblest principles of man’s nature. ‘That is the 
wrong way. 

The strike at Pittsburgh, in my opinion, was unwarranted and unjusti- 
fiable, and up to the present time I have not seen any honest attempt to 
defend it. It could not be expected that the officers of this association 
would make proposals to effect a settlement of their differences while the 
men were still throttling the throats of their employers. ‘The men should 
have first laid down their arms and voluntarily offered to resume their 
relations with their employers before any attempt at reconciliation could 
be expected. 

I believe in conferences with our workmen, when there are any dis- 
putes, as the best method to settle those disputes. I have no sympathy for 
the men who grind down their employés to starvation prices and obsti- 
nately refuse to consider their complaints, nor have I any sympathy with the 
men who are always grumbling, and are never so happy as when engaged 
in creating trouble between the employer and his workmen. I believe that 
in nine cases out of ten strikes can be avoided if those affected are willing 
to come together and discuss their differences in a fair and amicable spirit. 
I have said more than once, and it is worth saying over and over again, 
that if employer and employé were willing to be governed by the golden 
rule in considering the many questions that are continually coming up —if 
the law of Christian love were allowed to assert its sway over all the rela- 
tions of life, the great burning question of capital and labor would not long 
disturb the peace of communities, paralyze trade and commerce, and bring 
desolation, murder and ruin in its trail. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the last convention, I 
appointed Mr. Gallison, of New York, to unite with the American Press 
Association in its efforts to obtain free admission to Canada of trade 
journals printed and published in the United States. I presume that 
gentleman will report at the proper time. 

The right of each member of a typothetz, or of any society, to express 
his individual views, and to act upon those views, is conceded by every one. 
But when any particular policy has been adopted by a typothete — when 
delegates are appointed to the national society, instructed to carry out that 
particular policy — it should at once be admitted that then the individual 
right no longer exists. ‘The delegation appointed to carry out the views of 
the body is a unit, and it goes without saying that no one member of that 
delegation has the right to express views at variance with the expressed 
action of the local organization. The majority must rule. When we became 
members of the typothetz we agreed to stand or fall by the action of the 
association ; so when a delegation comes to this body with definite instruc- 
tions to carry out a certain line of action decided upon by the body from 
which they obtained their power, no one member has the right to air his 
peculiar views or to vote against the action of the delegation. The New 
York Typothetz took proper action, in my opinion, upon this question at a 
meeting in December last. The policy there advocated was that the dele- 
gations should make their special action conform to the recorded decisions 
of the local body. 1 think this action will commend itself to the judgment 
of all the members of this convention. 

I have been requested to refer to a practice which is in operation in 
Canada and Great Britain, but which I understand does not prevail across 
the lines. Itis this: When a union printer is selected to take charge as 
foreman, either of a pressroom or composing room, he at once ceases to be 
a member of the Typographical Union. In this country and in Great 
Britain the foreman, as a general thing, has the employment of the work- 
men, and it is but reasonable and just that the man having charge of your 
establishment should be independent of the men he employs. He is 
placed there to look specially after his employer’s interests, and in my 
opinion should have no connection with the typographical union. 

The question is often asked, why do we not establish a scale of prices ; 
and we are told that if we would only agree upon a price list, large num- 
bers of printers would be added to our association. This has been tried 
again and again, but in every instance of which I have any knowledge, 
proved a failure. But it has been demonstrated that by coming together, 
frankly and intelligently discussing questions of cost and production, cul- 
tivating a kindly and forbearing spirit, and by a fraternal interchange of 
views on business matters, better prices have been obtained in every city 
where a typothetz has been established. In this connection I was pleased 
to note that the typothete of New York, at a recent meeting, appointed a 
committee for the purpose of compiling a statement as to the customs of 
the printing trades, and of suggesting a price scale for work not under con- 
tract. There is no doubt that such a price list would be of great advantage 
as a matter of reference, even if not inflexibly adhered to, It would be of 
general interest to know what has been the result of the committee’s inves- 
tigation. 

The question of a uniform standard of type is one of great importance, 
and it is satisfactory to know that efforts are being made by other associa- 
tions to bring about a change in the system of measurement. At its annual 
meeting, in February last, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to take the matter in hand. Iam informed 
that the International Typographical Union and the typefounders have 
also appointed committees, and I would recommend this convention to 
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appoint a committee to act in concert with the other bodies, so that the 
present absurd system of measuring type may be changed. 

It is strange what absurd ideas some of our employés and some jour- 
nalists have of the objects of this association. There is a prevalent opinion 
that the United Typothet« of America was organized to oppose any effort 
our employés might make to increase their rate of wage, or shorten the 
hours of labor. And it is said by writers in some of the papers that the 
United Typothet of America and the International Typographical Union 
are standing like bulldogs, waiting and watching for the first overt act to 
pounce upon each other. The employé who entertains such an absurd 
opinion, and the writer who utters such arrant nonsense, have entirely 
mistaken the objects of this association, and the attitude we bear towards 
our workmen, 

While our object is mutual protection, and while we purpose to control 
and manage our own business, it is self-evident that we are not only 
desirous, but it is to our interest, to cultivate the kindliest feelings toward 
our employés, and to do all we can to advance their interest. We can have 
no quarrel with our workmen, because they try to improve their social 


condition, or to increase their rate of wage, or to shorten the hours of 


labor. It is their right, and so long as they do not attempt to impose upon 
us conditions and terms which our business will not allow us to accept, 
nor try to fix a hard and fast wage for good and bad, nor attempt to inter- 
fere with the details of the management, which of right belongs to our- 
selves, there can be no valid objection to their combinations. 

In discussing the nine-hour question, it is very evident there will be 
great diversity of opinion. We cannot expect to be of one mind upon this 
or any other question, But I am sure this, as well as the other questions 
that may be brought before this convention, will be approached in a spirit 
of fairness and impartiality, showing that we are willing to investigate all 
subjects intelligently and thoughtfully, as men willing to learn and to be 
If we will respect each other’s convictions, and are willing to 
Iam 


convinced, 
do as we would be done by, our legislation will produce good results. 
sure our organization will occupy high ground upon this as well as upon 
all other questions that may come before it, being considerate, but firm 
and dignified, in its action. 

Secretary Waddey in his report stated that new organiza- 
tions were formed during the year in Savannah, Georgia, Buf- 
falo, Iondon, St. Joseph, Missouri, and Des Moines, Iowa. A 
measure was recommended at the last annual meeting to secure 
the repeal of the law of the United States permitting the post- 
office department to print advertisements upon post-cards. The 
law had been repealed. 

The Executive Committee’s report contained a brief history 
of the printers’ strike in Pittsburgh, which began in October, 
1891, and still continues, 300 union men being out. The work, 
it was stated, is now being turned out by non-union men, who 
are working ten hours a day. The strikers are holding out for 
a nine-hour day. The result of the interrogation of the master 
printers by the executive as to the shortening of the workday 
was stated, Out of 1,000 employers in the organization, only 60 
expressed themselves as being in favor of the nine-hour day. 
The committee recommended the prosecution of test cases in 
the courts of Pennsylvania, which, if necessary, may go before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to settle the question 
of the rights of employers and employed, and whether labor 
organizations shall have the right to intimidate non-union men 
who wish to work. The convention determined to fight the 
matter out to the end. 

At the afternoon session interesting papers were read by 
W. G. Bishop, New York, on hard packing and cylinder press- 
work; R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago, on the uniform measure- 
ment of type; Stuart Scott, of St. Louis, on the sovereign 
remedy for green rollers, and by W. J. Gilbert, of St. Louis, on 
the relationship of publisher and author. 

The Toronto Employing Printers’ Association tendered a 
reception to the delegates and invited guests in the evening in 
the pavilion, and the warmth of the welcome extended was 
only equaled by the cordiality of the acknowledgments which 
were made. 

Wednesday, the 17th, was spent by the delegates and visi- 
tors in an excursion to Niagara Falls, on the steamer Chicora. 
At Queen’s Royal, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, an elaborate lunch- 
eon was prepared for the delegates and a most enjoyable time 
was had. 

On Thursday, the 15th, the morning session and a portion 
of the afternoon was devoted to a consideration of the nine- 
A committee, composed of Hon. J. J. Little, 


hour question. 
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of New York, Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, and J. Stearns 
Cushing, of Boston, appointed on Tuesday to prepare a report 
upon the subject, submitted the result of their labors. That 
their deliberations were not harmonious was shown by the 
fact that two reports were necessary to convey their views to 
the convention. 

The majority report, signed by Hon. Mr. Little and Mr. 
Ennis, was adverse to any change being made in the present 
workday. These gentlemen claimed that the shortening of the 
hours of labor would increase the cost of production by eleven 
per cent, which was more than the profits of the business, and 
held that it had not been shown that the change would benefit 
the workmen. 

Mr. Cushing proposed that when three-fourths of the typo- 
thetze should signify their acceptance of the shorter day the 
executive should fix a day a few months ahead upon which it 
should go into operation. Some of the reasons given in favor 
of the change were that it was sure to come anyway, and that 
it would do no injury to anyone, as it would affect all alike. 

Issue was joined on the question, and it was fought out in 
executive session, the discussion being prolonged from 11 A.M. 
until 3:30 P.M., with an intermission at noon. When the vote 
was taken the master printers showed themselves to be largely 
in favor of the existing state of things, by adopting the majority 
report by more than four to one. 

Mr. C. H. Blakely, of Chicago, presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee. The report was received, and there 
being no further nominations, the secretary was directed to cast 
a ballot for the whole list, as follows : 

President — W. H. Woodward, St. Louis. 

First vice-president — John R. McFetridge, Philadelphia. 

Second vice-president —James Murray, Toronto. 

Third vice-president — W. B. Briggs, Providence. 

Fourth vice-president — M. B. Murdock, San Francisco. 

Fifth vice-president — N. I. Burdick, Milwaukee. 

Sixth vice-president — W. H. Bates, Memphis. 

Secretary — W. C. Rogers, New York. 

‘Treasurer — Charles Buss, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee — Amos Pettibone, Chicago, chairman ; 
Col. H. T. Rockwell, Boston ; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; J. C. 
Rankin, New York; Theo. Spraoull, Pittsburgh ; A. M. Geesa- 
man, Minneapolis. 

The committee upon the Pittsburgh printers’ strike, which 
commenced last September and still continues, made a report. 
The strike, which is for the nine-hour day, has cost the trade 
unions about $50,000, so the report stated, while the employers 
had expended about $25,000 in resisting the demands of the 
printers. The committee reported that there were a good many 
matters connected with the strike that ought to be settled by 
the courts, and suits which had been begun in Pittsburgh, rela- 
tive to boycotting and conspiracy, ought to be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This would cost money, 
and it was suggested that instead of allowing the Pittsburgh 
printers to bear all the expense, a general contribution should 
About $3,000 had already been subscribed, but as 
The suggestion met with 


be levied. 
much again would be necessary. 
ready approval and the money will be raised. 

Mr. Alexander Pirie, representing the Canadian 
Association, was introduced, and addressed a few felicitous 


Press 


words to the convention. 

In the evening the great dining hall of the Rossin House 
was elaborately decorated for the banquet, and filled by the 
jolly banqueters it presented a picture of splendor seldom 
seen in Toronto. The affair was a pronounced success. 

A brief session was held on Friday morning, at which the 
remaining business was disposed of. The apprenticeship ques- 
tion was referred to a committee for consideration and report. 
Interesting papers were read by John R. Barber, of Toronto, 
upon ‘Electricity in the Pressroom,’’ and Theodore L. De 
Vinne, of New York, upon “ Masculine Printing.’’ Chicago 
was decided upon as the next place of meeting. 
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Resolutions of thanks were tendered the committees of the 
Employing Printers’ Association and the retiring officers. 

In the afternoon the delegates who had not left for home 
—some of those from the far West and South went early 
in the day—were driven through the principal residential 
streets and the fashionable suburbs across the Rosedale ravine. 
There were about seventy-five carriages in line. They returned 
by way of Jarvis, Carlton and College streets to Mr. Robert 
Jaffray’s residence at Grenville and Surrey place, where they 
were entertained by Mr. Jaffray at luncheon. 

It was after 5 o’clock when the visitors returned to the 
Queen’s Hotel, with the favorable impressions they had pre- 
viously formed of Toronto as a city, doubly strengthened by 
what they saw during their drive. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


HE unusually large number of patents relating to the print- 
ing interests that have been issued during the past month, 
the complicated nature of many of the machines, and 

the limited space allotted to me in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, render it impossible for me to furnish such a sum- 
mary as the merits of the inventions deserve, and I shall there- 
for confine myself to a brief statement of the nature of each of 
the inventions. 

Sturges Whitlock, of Shelton, Connecticut, has secured a 
patent (479,382) upon avery ingenious mechanism for operating 
the beds of printing machines. He providesa gearing, whereby, 
in machines involving a reciprocating bed and a rotating cylin- 
der, the former is driven at a uniform speed in both directions 
beneath the latter. He further provides mechanism whereby 
at the end of its movement the driver may be slipped to reverse 
the bed with an easy and positive action. 

Two patents (479,772 and 479,773) were issued to Messrs. G. 
A. Goodson and A. §. Capehart, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
upon machines for matrix making. The machines described 
in the patents are improvements upon the patents heretofore 
issued to Mr. Goodson, and which are known to the printing 
trade. One of the patents just issued is the sole invention of 
Mr. Goodson, while the other is the joint invention of Messrs. 
Goodson and Capehart, and both have been assigned to 
Thomas S. Bossford, of New York, receiver of the Minneapolis 
Klectric Matrix Company. Patent No. 479,539, issued to Mr. 
C. L. Travis, and assigned to the Minneapolis Electric Matrix 
Company, relates to that class of matrix-making machines in 
which there is employed, as a character-selecting device, a key 
or lever mounted on a horizontally movable pivot, and is 
intended generally as an improvement upon the construction 
shown in the Goodson patents. 

F. W. Heald, of New York, describes in his patent, No. 
479,508, a very simple and inexpensive method of obtaining 
printing surfaces, his method consisting in placing over a sheet 
of matrix paper or cardboard two exceedingly thin sheets of 
copper. ‘The cardboard and copper sheets are then placed in 
the carriage of a matrix machine which is provided with a 
series of type-dies 
which are adapted 
to be driven into the 
yielding surface by a 
sharp and sudden 
blow. The accompa- 
nying illustration, Fig. 1, shows in section the matrix board or 
paper, A, with the two copper sheets, B and C, and the die, D. 

Homer Lee, of New York, has secured a patent for an im- 
provement in plate-printing machines the object of which, it is 
stated, is to provide this class of machines with the means 
whereby the shock occasioned at each corner by the change in 
direction of travel of the bed is obviated. A plan view of a 
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plate-printing machine embodying his invention is shown in 
Fig. 2. (479,516.) 

A. W. Vaughn, of Stuart, Iowa, has patented an improve- 
ment upon the printing press, for which he secured letters 
patent in 1891, the present invention consisting in the provision 
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of means for regulating the impression on the sheet to be 
printed, and for preventing the tympan from pressing a sheet 
down before it is subjected to pressure by the roller, thus pre- 



























































FIG. 3. 


venting the blurring of the sheet on the form before an impres- 
sion is made by the action of the roller. 

A patent has been issued to Thomas G. Spence, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, for an improvement in inking attachments for 
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printing presses. The invention consists of an improved ink- 
ing attachment for printing presses. ‘The usual inking rollers 
are dispensed with, and in their place is substituted an inking 
ribbon, as shown in Vig. 3. (479,674.) 

A patent secured by John H. Stonemetz, ot Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, shows a very ingeniously constructed machine, constitut- 
ing a combined paper-folding and sheet-delivering mechanism 
for printing presses. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, the prolific inventor 
of printing presses, again comes to the front, this time with an 

















improved form of printing machines. The invention relates to 
that class of presses wherein the impression is taken between a 
flat bed and a cylinder, and two objects are accomplished, the 
first consisting of the printing and delivering of two perfect 
copies for each stroke ef the bed, and the second being to print 
upon one side of the sheets and to deliver the same. A longi- 
tudinal section of the machine is shown in Fig. 4. (480,042.) 

Stephen ID. Tucker, of New York, has been awarded a 
patent upon an improved form of registering mechanism for 
double-cylinder flat-bed printing machines. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the mechanism cannot be given in this article. 

A patent issued to James Hackett, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, upon an improvement in printing presses, shows an attach- 
ment designed to automatically operate the ordinary fountain 
inking roller and the fly attachment for delivering the printed 
sheets. An idea of the construction and operation of the device 
may be had upon reference to Fig. 5, in which the press is 


shown in section. (480,191.) 



































; FIG. 5. 

S. C. Beckwith, of New York, and W. W. Street, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, have secured two patents upon new forms 
of matrix-making machines, which they have assigned to the 
Matrix Manufacturing Company, of New York City, New York. 

W. W. Hastings and F. D. Foster, of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
have secured a patent upon an improvement in typesetting 
machines, which they have assigned to the Lagerman Typo- 
theter Company, of New York. The machine is an improve- 
ment upon that class of typesetting machines in which the 
types are dropped into a hopper where they encounter mechan- 
ism for placing the types right side up, and rotates the types so 
as to bring them into proper position. The invention relates 


particularly to the trippers, and consists in combining with 
them a type-holding device upon which the trippers act to turn 
the types. 

John Phelan, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has patented a 
novel and useful form of galley lock. The invention relates to 
that class of galley locks in which pins are movable in parallel 
slots oblique to the face of the presser-plate or side-stick. The 
device is so constructed as to give a more uniform pressure 
throughout the column of type. Mr. Phelan has assigned two- 
thirds of his interest in the patent to William Trimble and 
Jacob H. Jones, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 























A patent granted to I. W. Newman, of Toledo, Ohio, upon 
an attachment to ordinary lever or rotary printing presses, for 
use in printing addresses, is shown in Fig. 6. (479,917.) 

T. A. Briggs, of Arlington, Massachusetts, is the inventor of 
a paper-feeding machine of that class which is intended to pass 
sheets of paper from a pile to the press. 

James W. Hunt and Arthur J. Phillips, of Toronto, Canada, 
are joint inventors of an improved form of printing apparatus 
designed for use in the manufacture of paper boxes. 


AUSTRALASIAN ITEMS. 


A Saturday evening lately in Melbourne was a particularly 
conspicuous one for printers, being termed in the theatrical 
advertisement, ‘‘Compositor’s Night,” in big caps. It appears 
that a member of the Evening Standard companionship has 
been on the sick fund for some time, and is now on his last legs, 
and will never be able to ‘graft at case” again. The chapel, 
therefore, decided to raise a lump sum for the invalid, and hit 
upon the plan of engaging the family circle and amphitheatre of 
the Bijou Theater on a comedy night of a professional company. 
For this privilege they gave $175, and by doubling the price 
of tickets hoped to do well, and it proved so, for a great 
crowd turned up, with not a seat to spare. Said one critic in 
the press : ‘‘ Never before was there such an array of members 
of the craft together, with their wives and sweethearts, as that 
presented before the curtain.”” The chapel netted $260 over the 
affair, and were further honored with a donation from the Gov- 
ernor (Lord Hopetoun) of $10 in reply to a letter which set 
forth the scheme. Lord Hopetoun, in his letter conveying his 
sympathy with the object, desired to be enlightened as to the 
meaning of the title ‘‘ Father of a Chapel.”’ 

The annual dinner of the North Tasmanian Typographical 
Society was held in Launceston, and was a very successful affair. 
Various toasts were given, and in that of ‘Union Firms” it was 


























said that a most cordial feeling existed between employers and 
employés. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the institution of Hansard 
in the Parliament of New Zealand was attained in July. 

Mr. Sandford, a compositor holding cases on the Ly/telfon 
Times, Christchurch (New Zealand), took his seat in the House 
of Representatives at the opening of Parliament, and he was 
honored with being chosen by the government to second the 
address in reply to the governor, and in doing so showed by his 
sensible remarks that although what is termed a ‘‘ labor mem- 
ber’’ he is an acquisition to the house. Mr. Sandford was some 
years ago a ‘‘country editor,’’ in Otago, but gave it up as a bad 
job. 

The Hon. W. P. Reeves, a journalist and managing director 
of the New Zealand Times Company, has been chosen by the 
New Zealand Cabinet to fill the newly-created portfolio of 
Minister of Labor. Mr. Reeves takes a keen interest in all 
social questions, and is probably the best speaker in the liberal 
party. 

A reduction of printers’ rates soon followed after the Mel- 
bourne affair, as the leading Sydney (New South Wales) papers 
gave notice of making a reduction of 2 cents per 1,000 ems. 

The Wellington branch of the New Zealand Typographical 
Association, which is ever to the fore in matters unionist, has 
just appointed a federation committee, which is instructed to 
endeavor to bring non-affiliated unions of workers into federa- 
tion with the Wellington Federated Trades Council. 


SOME INK FORMULAS. 
INK FOR COPYING WITHOUT PRESSURE. 
I ounce 
2 drachms 
15 grains 
2 drachms 


| MET TET Teer errr ies 
Sodium carbonate, crystals............ 
Neutral potassium chromate 
Gum acacia 
ee eee eee re 
Distilled water.......... 


I ounce 
reer Ss ct oe eT q. S. 

Place the extract in coarse gunpowder in a porcelain capsule 
with the sodium carbonate, add 8 fluid ounces distilled water 
and heat until the extract is all dissolved and the solution 
acquires a deep red color. Remove from the heat and add the 
glycerin, then the chromate and the acacia, each previously 
separately dissolved in a little water.—Aritish and Colonial 
Druggist. 

MARKING INK FOR PACKAGES. 

Take lampblack and mix thoroughly with sufficient turpen- 
tine to make it thin enough to flow from the brush. Powdered 
ultramarine, instead of lampblack, makes a fine blue marking 
mixture for the same purpose.—/Pharmaceutical Era. 

An excellent and very cheap ink is made by mixing 
ounce of bichromate of potash and 4 ounces extract of log- 
wood in a stone jar or demijohn with 2 gallons of hot water. 
Shake well and let it stand for about two weeks, shaking occa- 
sionally.—Pharmaceutical Era. 


INK FOR WRITING ON GLASS. 

By rubbing up equal parts of lampblack and iron scale (ham- 
mer scale) with strong gum mucilage an ink is obtained which 
can be used for writing on glass.—Pharmaceutical Record. 

STENCIL INKS. 

Take of shellac, 2 ounces; borax, 2 ounces ; water, 25 ounces ; 
gum arabic, 2 ounces; and of Venetian red a sufficiency. Boil 
the borax, shellac and some water until they are dissolved ; add 
the gum arabic and withdraw from the fire. When the solution 
has become cold complete to 25 ounces with water, and add 
more red to bring it to a suitable consistency.—Pharmaceutical 
Leva. 

An excellent stencil ink for boxes and packing cases can be 
made by mixing lampblack, fine clay and gum arabic together. 
The lampblack gives the color, the clay furnishes a body, and 
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the gum an adhesive. Water will answer as a solvent, but lamp- 
black is so light that a few drops of vinegar or other acid will 
facilitate its admixture with the other ingredients. Any good 
adhesive substance, such as dextrine or gum tragacanth, may 
be found to answer as well as gum arabic to bind the mixture. 
— Scientific American Cyclopedia. 


INK FOR RUBBER STAMPS. 


Anilin (violet or crimson)’............606+ I part 
WY eRe oct ao cresa wire are dine poets wiciaininl Sl lelneigte 4 parts 
MGER VME SICOHON: cic. Ooi. ce dleinieseats 4 parts 
Dissolve, then add : 
Molasses, 
Saag EC ee I part 


Glycerin, J 
—Druggists’ Pocket Pook. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


Amiline biack............ 7 1 drachm 
Strong hydrochloric acid....... Tae eae 
PRG OM cas 51 ds ty sree b Sha acer water orale Rotate se 

Dissolve, and add a hot solution of 1% drachms gum arabic 


in 3 ounces of water.—Chemist and Druggist. 


60 drops 
6 drachms 


CSV a Ga 11g: eae 
Py O1 Ot (se er 


125 parts 
250 parts 
Soda (commercial) 


175 parts 


IWIGR Ae ACACIA echt Se Siew owls ieawiees 375 parts 


BOMiR es Wat ei ed crascis cael etn ngcecasreneter 125 parts 


Dissolve the silver salt in the water of ammonia, and sepa- 
rately the soda in the boiling water and mix ; add the mucilage 
and set in the sun until the mixture becomes brown.—/harm- 
aceutical Record. 

Nitrate of silver 
Tartaric acid 
Carmine, No. 40... 
Solution ammonia 


50 grains 
40 grains 
5 grains 


% ounce 


% ounce 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the ammonia, and add the 
tartaric acid ; then rub the carmine with the solution. Lastly, 
add the mucilage. This ink is red when first written with ; on 
the application of heat it soon changes into black.—e/son. 

INK FOR WRITING UPON ZINC AND TIN. 
Chiorate of potassium... 6. siaee 
Sulpeate Of COPPER. x. cn5c eis cede seis 


Aniline blue (water soluble)........... 


60 parts 
120 parts 
I part 
pe Pree e reese 100 parts 


PERCE GNMRNG eo 1acareier eis atsiaininis ajein tree eta n alk’ q. 8. 

Dissolve the chlorate of potassium and sulphate of copper 
in 1,400 parts of water, and dissolve the aniline blue in 400 
parts of water, and add to it the acetic acid. Then mix both 
solutions. Upon zine this ink is applied directly by writing 
with a steel pen. If to be used on tin or tinned iron, first free 
it from grease by ether, then rub over with a solution of equal 
parts chloride of zinc and hydrochloric acid. Of course, to 
write with this ink upon any surface the latter must be thor- 
oughly clean.— New /dea. 


THROWING DICE FOR BIBLES. 


Last June twelve children in the parish of St. Ives, Hants, 
England, gathered together in the parish church and threw 
dice for the possession of six bibles. This curious custom dates 
back to 1675, when a certain Dr. Wilde provided by will that 
once a year six English bibles should be raffled for by twelve 
worthy children in the parish. The sum of $250 was devoted 
to this end, and this amount was invested in an orchard, the 
rentals of which are annually devoted to the purpose speci- 


fied in that old will. So for over two hundred years the 


practice of throwing dice for the six bibles has been reli- 
giously observed and the occurence is now attended with con- 
siderable ceremony. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


For the present it is proposed to set aside a column in each number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for poetry, selected from the works of writers of the 
past and present. In some instances these selections will be garnered iu 
fields not readily accessible to the general reader of this journal, and, as 
far as may be, they shall be grouped in such manner as must commend 
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Thou wast not born for Death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 


them to all 
ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 
BY JOHN KEATS. 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
‘The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond tomorrow. 


Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee ! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

T» take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain - 


To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-time hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is faim’d to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
-ast the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :— Do I wake or sleep? 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
O Nightingale! thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart :— 
These notes of thine — they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 
Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 
Had helped thee to a valentine ; 
A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent night ; 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves. 





I heard a stock-dove sing or say ° 
His homely tale, this very day ; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come-at by the breeze : 

He did not cease ; but cooed —and cooed ; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed : 
He sang of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending ; 
Of serious faith, and inward glee ; 
That was the song —the song for me 








TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY JOHN MILTON. 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 

While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love. O, if Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sing ’ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; 

As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 

Whether the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


ONE of the most unique and attractive souvenirs ever con- 
ceived in the dominion, it is said, was issued by the Employing 
Printers’ Association, of Toronto, in the shape of a handsomely 
bound, beautifully illustrated and well-written sketch of Toronto 
and Niagara Falls, with a programme of the entertainment 
afforded the members of the United Typothetz of America who 
attended the annual convention held in Toronto. The souvenir 
is about six inches square, bound in imitation Russia leather, 
with the title page embossed in gold, producing a striking and 


artistic effect. 
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During the evening Mr. James Findlay, of 
Bamf, Scotland. will dance the famous Highland 
Fling. Sword Dance and other Scotch Dances. 
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Would you attend a ball if thus invited ? 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

THE Hon. Chauncey F. Black, of Pennsylvania, has written 
for the September /orum a frank review of the trouble at 
Homestead, in which he makes an effort to point out a remedy 
for such conflicts. He proposes the incorporation of labor 
organizations on the same plan and plane with organizations 
of capital. 

AMONG the cheap books published that are as disgraceful 
as bad taste and bad printing can make them are ‘‘ Leah; or 
the Forsaken,” ‘‘In Stony Places,’? and ‘‘ The Household of 
Bouverie,’’ issued by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia. They are certainly cheap, but their distressingly bad 
appearance makes the perusal of the books a penance. 


“VISTAS OF HAWAII, THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 
AND THE INFERNO OF THE WORLD,”’ is the startling title of a 
handsome brochure illustrated and published by William F. 
Sesser, St. Joseph, Michigan, for the Kilauea Volcano House 
Company and the Oahu Railway and and Company, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands. The work is 
replete with historical, industrial, sta- 
tistical and other information about 
the islands, and elaborately illustrated 
by numerous beautiful photogravures 
from photographs especially prepared 
for the work. Some of the scenes are 
delightful. Mr. Larrin A. Thurston, of 
Honolulu, edited the work. The ty- 
pography is that of the A. B. Morse 
Printing Company, of St. Joseph, 
Michigan, and is admirably done. 


Homo Kr CANIS; or the Autobi- 
ography of Old Cato and Some <Ac- 
count of His Race, by John Paul 
Dudley, A.M., M.D. edited by Thomas 
I.. Townleigh, A.B., M.D. Chicago, 
the Republic Publishing Company. 
This is a portly volume of 664 pages, 
finely illustrated. It is dedicated ‘‘ To 
wide-awake, intelligent boys and girls 
who are brimful of thought, fun and 
the spirit of advancement, and who 
will never become too old to have an 
hour’s romp with a friend whose 
greatest blessing is in their love and 
care, and to men and women whose 
hearts are not yet sear and bloodless, 
who are still in some degree seekers 
after the new, the beautiful and the 
true.’’ It is a novel writing through- 
out —a strange mixture of science, of 
philosophy, of things real and unreal — with facts and fancies, 
but so full of instruction and so thoroughly entertaining as to 
be delightful. The story was written by Dr. John Paul Dudley 
and found among his manuscripts by his literary executor and 
editor, Dr. Thomas I,. Townleigh. It is the biography, or prop- 
erly speaking the autobiography of his old Newfoundland 
dog Cato, the fine picture of which shown on this page forms 
a frontispiece to the book. It is the design of the book to show 
a dog's view of dog life from all sides, and with it many sides 
of human life. It arouses human interest in dumb animals, 
and w'll create a love for the dog, the most faithful and 
affectionate to mankind of all dumb animals. The good 
doctor had a guard and friend many a dark and stormy night 
in Old Cato. He believed that he took an interest in his 
patients, and he frequently was introduced as Dr. Cato, and 
the sick children were especially glad to pat his old curly 
head. ‘THE INLAND PRINTER can only say it is a good book 
and will make every boy and girl and every man and woman 


better_who reads it. 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 


A wealthy employer of Boston, says a writer in the Boston 
Globe of July 31, recently said : ‘‘ Suppose I take a contract to 
do a large job, and make, as I.think, due allowance for the 
cost of labor and material, the men being in my employ for 
a long time before I take this contract, and after I get well 
under way on this new contract I find that I am going to lose 
money unless I can get my labor cheaper. I goto my men 
and lay the facts before them, and ask them to consent to a 
reduction of 25 cents per day on their wages, and they refuse. 

“TI know I can get all the men I want at the price I can 
afford to pay. What I want to know is, haven’t I a right to 
discharge my old hands and hire other men who will be glad to 
get work at the wages I offer? If I haven’t this right I want to 
know why.” 

The answer of a trade unionist, from his standpoint, will be 
interesting. The gentleman has practically said: ‘On figur- 
ing this job I have made a miscalculation, and I or my men 
have got to suffer the loss—Why haven't Ia right to force them 





to do the losing? I give them a fair chance. I tell them they 
can leave and lose all their wages until they can find another 
job, or they can lose 25 cents per day on this one.” 

To the ordinary contractor this seems perfectly fair, and it is 
because it has always been customary for all contractors to take 
this course. It never seems to occur to the contractor that 
when he makes a miscalculation, the loss, and the whole of it, 
should justly fall upon him. He reasons that as there are lots 
of poor men inthe market, who have nothing to do, it will be a 
charity to give them the work even at small pay, and his rea- 
soning seems to stop there. 

He does not appear to see that his old hands he discharges 
must now take the idle positions and lose all their wages, and 
his new hands are doing his work and losing the amount of his 
miscalculation. 

Instead of putting the 25 cents per day loss on his old 
hands, he has put upon them a greater loss and let his new 
hands lose the 25 cents per day. He has distributed the loss 
among twice as many people, but has he made it any less easy 
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for them to bear? Let us see. Let us suppose he had 100 men 
and it will take 4oo days to do the job. This means that there 
is $10,000 to lose, and he intends for each man to lose $100 of 
it. Had the men been asked to lose $100 each, they would 
probably have submitted to it, if it were to stop there. But 
the truth is this is only the beginning of the difficulty. 

This employer is a contfactor in the open market, and this 
cut-down has enabled him to do a job $10,000 less than the 
given price and make his usual profits. 

Every other contractor must compete with him, and asa 
consequence every other contractor must cut wages if he is 
allowed to cut the wages of his men. He has practically said : 
‘‘Haven’t Ia right to cut the wages of my men, even if the sys- 
tem of competition is so arranged that it cuts the wages of all 
other men in the trade, and fixing it so those now out of work 
cannot get work again except at cut rates? I didn’t make the 
competitive system. I take it as I find it. 

‘“When I miscalculate I have a right to throw the loss on 
some one else if lam smart enough. What right have laboring 
men to unite and resist me when I try to save myself at their 
expense ; even if the loss I throw on them multiplies a hundred 
fold because I have set the ball a-rolling?’’ As to the best 
right to cut wages it will be seen that it depends very much 
upon which party states the question. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


FROM Saundry, Chapel street, Penzance, England, a neatly 
designed but indifferently executed advertising leaflet. 

T. R. Assury, foreman Chronicle office, Bozeman, Montana. 
Samples of general work, neatly and tastefully executed in all 
departments. 

MAXWELL JOHNSTON & Co., 75 Wellington street west, 
Toronto, Ontario. Firm business card and announcement cir- 
culars in colors, well and attractively put forth. 

THE Gatling Printing Company, Norfolk, Virginia: Speci- 
mens of general printing. Inattention to details and poor 
presswork render the indifferent designs unattractive. 

J,, BARTA & Co., 148 High street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
inclose to us, with copy of ‘‘ News Papers,’’ just published by 
the Dickinson Typefoundry, a handsome card advertising their 
specialties. ‘‘ News Papers ”’ is a delightful specimen of work. 

W. H. WRIGHT, JR., the electric printer of Buffalo, New 
York, presents us with one of his always handsomely designed 
and well executed blotters. Mr. Wright is receiving encomiums 
from our British cousins on the high quality of his work, we 
observe. 

‘‘QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS”? is the title of a neat little 
leaflet advertising the Curtis Printing Company, 71 and 73 East 
Fifth street, St. Paul, Minnesota. It is printed in tints and 
colors on fine paper, in the usual tasteful style of the company, 
and has a strong quality of originality. 

E. H. FREEMAN, Los Angeles, California, sends an oddity 
in the shape of a letterhead for an outing party, the pied 
appearance of which is evidently produced intentionally, and 
is printed on brown wrapping paper. A firm billhead accom- 
panies this specimen, neatly composed and well printed. 

JOHN J. F. YORK, apprentice, with F. H. Gerlock & Co., 
printers, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Business card in colors and 
bronze, of creditable design. The colors are well blended, and 
give the work an attractive appearance from their originality. 
There are some minor faults in the card in the line of details. 
Mr. York is to be congratulated on his progress. 

“COLORADO TOWNS AND RESORTS,” issued by the Hotel 
Committee, Silver Triennial Conclave of the Knights Templar, 
Denver, 1892.”” Thus reads the handsomely embossed cover in 
red and silver of this work, printed by W. I’. Robinson & Co., 
printers, of Denver, Colorado, who say : ‘“‘ Keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success.’”’ If they keep on getting out as fine work 
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as the book in question, their success is assured. Beautiful half- 
tones of the cities of ‘‘ Chile, Colorado,”’ with explanatory text, 
appear on each page, with well executed portraits of eminent 
knights. It is a ‘‘ good job,’’ Messrs. Robinson. 

THE A. B. Morse Printing Company, of St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan, have submitted to us some samples of their work. In all 
the specimens excellent judgment, care and good taste are 
manifest. There is no straining after originality in bizarre 
designs. ‘Tasteful composition, clean presswork and close 
attention to details mark the specimens throughout. 

THE Weaver-Shipman Company, printers, engravers and 
binders, of Springfield, Massachusetts, have favored us with 
specimens of the very neat and tasteful work produced by them. 
The originality in the specimens is as pronounced as the dis- 
play of neatness and good taste. To quote a paragraph in their 
announcement leaflet: ‘‘ There is the gist of the whole matter 
—attractiveness. It gains the attention of the public and wins 
trade. Only thus can printing pay.” 

WE have received with the compliments of A. H. Barber, 
superintendent and principal of the High School of Waikerton, 
Indiana, a catalogue of the Walkerton Public Schools for the 
year 1891-1892, and calendar for 1892-1893, printed by the 
Independent Book and Job Department. It is one of the worst 
specimens of typography we have seen. There seems to be 
plenty of material to do good work in the office producing the 
pamphlet, but it is difficult to conceive how bad taste and 
botchwork could produce a worse result. It is a reflection on 
the judgment of the instructors of youth when such work is 
accepted by them. 


“STRAIGHT BUSINESS, No Gossip,” is the declaration of 
principles of Evans, the printer, 190 Federal street, Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, in a neat little brochure dealing in points about 
printing. Like all of Mr. Evans’ productions the work is 
original and attractive, and the arguments for patronizing good 
printers at fair prices are well and logically put. Mr. Evans 
has no hesitation in explaining his success. He says: ‘‘ You 
may doubt what I say when I tell you that I do work for 
the best business houses in the two cities, and why? st, 
Because they always get what they want. 2d, Because I 
always try to give a customer the worth of his money. 34, 
Because my printing suits the most exacting. I have no com- 
plaint of dirty finger marks on my work, or poor presswork. 
4th, I employ, in each department, people of experience ; pay 
the full worth of all in my employ ; make them feel at home ; 
and by so doing, everyone takes an interest in his work and 
studies my interest. 5th, To maintain my reputation of doing 
good work only, is my principal aim. I make it a rule to fully 
satisfy every customer, and if I spoil a job, no matter what the 
expense, I print it over, freely and willingly, without argu- 
ment. 6th, I rarely disappoint a customer when I promise to 
have the work done at a certain time; and when in need of a 
job ‘double quick,” you will find prompt service at my office.”’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. F. Y., Scranton, Pa. Do you supply samples of printing, 
or do you not. Answer.— We do not. 
G. W. M. Dickson, W. Va. 
query, if you have the authorities at hand: What was the real 
motive in the beginning in making the diphthongs «, cv,etc., 


Please answer the following 


as the pronouncing is usually as safe without the first vowel ? 
I have been asked this by school teachers here and I have no 
full history of the matter athand. Axswer.— We do not know 
of any authority which tells when the form of diphthongs ce and 
ce were first used. ‘The form is perhaps the most natural and 
easily understood as designed to express these two vowel 
sounds a and e, or o and e pronounced in one syllable. Many 
object to the use of these forms of the diphthongs as useless and 
pedantic, but their necessity cannot be questioned until a 
phonetic character be adopted to express their pronuiiciation. 
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WHAT LETTER IS IT? 

The pieces of brass rule shown on the opposite page, 
when properly combined, form an initial letter. What letter 
is it? Yo the printer first sending in a correct answer we will 
give one year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. To the 
one sending the second correct answer, a six month’s subscrip- 
tion. For the third correct answer, a copy of “ Diagrams 
of Imposition.”” The rules, properly placed, will be printed 
in our October issue, and the names of the three persons first 
solving the problem correctly will also be given. In sending 
answers contestants must submit diagram showing pieces as 
they think they should be combined. Do not mutilate the 


magazine. Make adrawing. Let us hear from you. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

Goop job printers are in demand in southwest Virginia. 

THERE are now only two offices in Lima, Ohio, which have 
1ot signed the scale of the typographical union. 

IANOTYPE machines will be put in for a year’s trial by the 
Pioneer-Press, of St. Paul, Minnesota, in the near future. 

THE Galesburg Typographical Union has presented a new 
scale which calls for 28 cents, and $13 per week of fifty-nine 
hours. 

THE Brotherhood Steam Print, of Galesburg, Illinois, will 
move into their new quarters on Kellogg street about October 
1 next. 

ANYONE knowing the whereabouts of Joseph W. Lyons will 
oblige his brother by addressing the secretary, typographical 
union, Shreveport, Jouisiana. 

THE Milwaukee Journal early in August locked out forty- 
five men, and filled the office with non-unionists. Tatest ad- 
vices state the trouble has been settled. 

SINCE July 1, all the printers of Riverside, California, have 
had a nine-hour day, and both employers and employés are 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

. THe Will S. Marshall job printing and publishing house, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, which has been non-union for a long 
time, has been opened to union printers. 

THE Regtsler-Gazette, of Rockford, Illinois, 
signed the scale of the local typographical union, which now 
gives No. 213 two offices—one morning and one evening. 


has lately 


MERGENTHALER typecasting machines are being put in all 
over the state of Texas and will be put on the News, of Gal- 
veston, as soon as the manufacturers can deliver the order. 

THE typographical union of Guthrie, Oklahoma, No. 258, 
will offer employers a new scale, to take effect about the middle 
of September. The increase asked will be so small that it is 
thought it will be accepted without difficulty. 

THE typographical union of Brantford, Ontario, is not rec- 
ognized by offices, but all printers are in the union. The union 
is sustained more for the purpose of giving apprentices, when 
they have finished their time, a card when leaving town. 

ALL, the union offices of Jackson, Michigan, newspaper and 
job, are now running the union label in a conspicuous place on 
the work turned out. The union has had printed little cards 
bearing the label on one side and a list of the fair offices on the 
other for distribution among the members. 

A PRESSMEN’S union has been organized at Springfield, Ili- 
nois, during the past month, every pressman in the city (with 
one exception) going into it. The officers elected are as fol- 
lows: President, James K. Brewer; vice-president, Edward 
Holsworth ; recording secretary and treasurer, Jacob Neubich. 
Comunittee Allison, John Maisel and 


Executive George 


N. W. Edwards. 

Mr. ©. B. TURRELL, who is about to retire from the position 
of foreman of the state printing office, at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, succeeded the late E. G. Jefferis May 1, 188o. 


In turn, 
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he was succeeded by M. D. Carr, under Governor Stoneman. 
Upon the death of Governor Bartlett, J. D. Young was appointed 
superintendent of state printing by Governor Waterman, and 
Mr. Young, recognizing Mr. Turrell’s especial fitness for the 
place, immediately appointed him as general foreman of the 
office. He was again reappointed by the present efficient 
superintendent at the beginning of “Governor Markham’s term. 
The position of foreman of the state printing office is one 
which calls for rare executive ability and sagacious business 
tact, and the fidelity and zeal Mr. Turrell has ever manifested 
in discharging the onerous duties of his office have earned for 
him the confidence and esteem of every administrator he has 
so faithfully served. Mr. Turrell was kindly remembered by 
the employés of the office in the presentation of an elegant 
gold watch, suitably inscribed, and to Mrs. Turrell, his most 
excellent wife, was presented a magnificent pair of opera 
glasses. Mr. and Mrs. Turrell are about to visit their home in 
New York, and the pleasant recollections of their long resi- 
dence in the Golden State will, it is hoped, always serve to 
remind them of ‘home, sweet home.”’ 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

THE August number of THE INLAND PRINTER attracted 
much attention among the eastern paper mills. 

JAMES RAMAGE has now the old Franklin Paper Company 
at Holyoke running in good shape on cardboard. 

Hon. BYRON WESTON, of Dalton, Massachusetts, has started 
up the Centennial mills which had been shut down for repairs. 

THE government mill of Crane & Co., Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, is nearly completed and will be making bank-note paper 
early in the fall. 

J. H. WuHorton, of Appleton, Wisconsin, and George 
Whiting, of Neenah, Wisconsin, have been east purchasing 
machinery, etc., for their new mills. 

THE walls of the new Linden Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, are rapidly rising. Mills in Holyoke spring up 
as by magic. It is a hustling town. 

THE Carew Manufacturing Company, of South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts, are progressing very rapidly, and will double 
their capacity when the mill is ready to run. 

Mr. WALSH, late business manager and superintendent of 
the Owen Paper Company’s writing mill, at Housatonic, Mas- 
sachusetts, has resigned, and is open for engagement. 

THE new Mittineague Paper Company’s mill at West Spring- 
field is about completed. It is really a very pretty structure, 
though not so large as a number of the Holyoke mills. 

sEORGE E, CALLENDER & Co., is the name of a new paper 
firm on Beekman street, New York. Charles Callender, the 
papermaker, of Glendale, Massachusetts, is one of the firm. 
We wish them success. , 

THE American Wood Paper Company, of Spring City, 
Pennsylvania, owned chiefly in Providence, Rhode Island, 
have shut down their pulp mill indefinitely, throwing out of 
employment a number of hands. 

THE familiar faces of Charles Stewart, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and W. O. Tyler and Mr. Fowler, of Chicago, Illinois, have 
been seen about the New England paper mills of late laying in 
stocks to meet the demands of their respective houses. 

DURING the last month the paper trade has kept up fairly 
well, considering the excessive heat which has been experienced 
in all the leading centers of trade in this country. Book and 
news mills seem busy, and get all they can do, but do not seem 
to improve prices. 

PAPER stock of all kinds has held firm, and has had a fair 
movement, with the exception of jute and manila stocks. 
Butts have taken a decided tumble, and bagging follows suit. 
There is a likelihood of an embargo on most if not all foreign 
rags, owing to the prevalence of cholera in so many sections. 
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A BRASS RULE INITIAL, DISMANTLED. 
SrPecl OF BRASS RULE WORK. 
Made by Burt H. Vernet, with Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts re ws - a 


What letter is it? (See page 106s Designed and executed by W. B. Fitzpatrick. Philadelphia /iqgv 
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This has had a tendency to make sundry rag and paper stock 
dealers very loath to part with their goods at present low prices. 
Should an embargo be placed on foreign rags, there would bea 
panic in domestics, and paper would have to advance in price 
very materially. 

THE Beloit Iron Works has been awarded by the American 

-*aper Making Exhibit Company the contract to build the finest 
machine on earth, to be run at the World’s Fair. The machine 
will be 106 inches wide, and will be as perfect in detail as possi- 
ble. It will be trimmed in nickel and aluminum. It will cost 
$24,000, It is expected that a Fair programme will be printed 
on paper made by the machine. 

THE Agawam Paper Company, Mittineague, Massachusetts, 
have been making improvements to keep up with the times, 
having added to Mill No. 1 two new beater engines and one 
new washer. This mill runs exclusively on bonds, ledgers and 
linen papers, making three tons per day, and the addition to the 
mill would indicate that the demand for this particular grade 
of paper is on the increase. The total product of the two mills 
is twelve tons daily. 

THE officers of the Morley Press and Paper Company, 
elected, are as follows: President, W. C. Newell, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; treasurer, A. W. Eaton, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts ; secretary, Ambrose Eastman, of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Directors—John E. Copeland, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts ; John Davis, Boston, Massachusetts; H. B. May, 
Lee, Massachusetts; A. Buchanan, Holyoke, Massachusetts ; 
C. A. Edgerton, Mittineague, Massachusetts; J. H. Morley, 
Florence, Massachusetts. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


M. B. MCABEE has moved his office from 170 Madison street, 
to the West side, on Monroe street, in connection with the 4ge 
of Labor. 

Mr. JACKSON BLIZARD, well known in Toronto, Ontario, 
and Denver, Colorado, is the hustling representative of the 
American Mason in this city and surrounding country. 

Mr. FRED E. McCREADY, lately connected with the New 
York office of Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, manufacturers 
of paper cutters and bookbinders’ machinery, has changed his 
field of labor to the Chicago office, at 413 Dearborn street. 

LETTERS of incorporation were granted to Francis F. 
Browne, F. C. Browne, and T. S. E. Dixon, promoters of the 
Dial Company of Chicago, on July 27, to print and publish the 
Dial and other periodicals, books, etc. Capital stock, $50,000. 

STEPHEN MCNAMARA, manufacturer of printers’ rollers, 
corner Van Buren and Clark streets, we are happy to learn, has 
completely recovered from his recent indisposition, and has 
resumed the management of his Chicago office, vice Mr. M. 
Parker, who is no longer in his employ. 

Mr. T. L. Minus, New Zealand correspondent for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, has been requested by the editor of //od/is- 
ter’s Eight-Hour Herald to write up the eight-hour movement 
in Australasia. The New Zealand papers spoke very highly of 
an eight-hour article from Mr. Mills’ pen which appeared in the 
Baltimore American a few months ago. 

THE Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association Electro- 
type Foundry has been succeeded by the Garden City Electro- 
typing Company, incorporated, and the new company has 
largely increased its facilities for doing electrotyping, zinc- 
etching and half-tone work. The firm is located at the old 
stand, 167 Adams street, and Mr. C. E. Pratt is manager. 


The excellent portrait of Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone appear- 
ing in this issue is from a pen drawing made from a recent 
photograph, and is a faithful likeness of this world-renowned 
leader in British politics, the artist being Mr. Hugo Olof von 
Hofsten, a gentleman who has been doing some very clever 
work on the Chicago Graphic, and has scored quite a success 
12-5 
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in his particular line. In these days when portraits are so often 
reproduced by the mechanical half-tone process it is refreshing 


to see at times a strong, characteristic and striking piece of 


penwork such as this picture is. There will always be a field 
for workers in this particular branch of the art. 

Mr. H. H. LATHAM, manufacturer and dealer in printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery at 304-308 Dearborn street, has 
formed a stock company to deal in all kinds of printers’ and 
binders’ machinery and supplies, under the title of the H. H. 
Latham Manufacturing Company. Capital stock, $100,000, 
The promoters are H. H. Latham, Hubbard Latham and E. C. 
Tatham. 

MAJOR HANDy will reserve 1,500 seats in the Manufactures 
building for newspaper men at the dedication exercises next 
October, he having concluded that many representatives of 
newspapers will be in attendance. Many hundred answers 
have been received to a circular letter which he sent out 
August I, inquiring what number of reporters might be 
expected. 

THE numerous friends of ‘‘Joe’’ Sprague will regret to learn 
of his serious illness at his home, 626 West Congress street, this 
city. His condition is very precarious, being the result of a 
paralytic seizure. Mr. Sprague has been for years one of the 
best known ink salesmen in the United States, and latterly has 
had control of the Empire Show Printing Company, of which 
concern he is president and treasurer. 

ON the evening of August 10 the Chicago Press Club gave’a 
reception at its parlors to the Hon. Wiliiam K. Sullivan, for 
many years managing editor of the Chicdgo Evening Journal. 
Mr. Sullivan is in the city temporarily from his post as consul 
to the Bermudas. Mr. Sullivan made a happy response on 
being introduced to the company. The evening was spent in 
reading, recitations, and vocal and instrumental music. 

Mr. E. PRouty, of the Prouty Company, 204 Dearborn 
street, has recently returned from Kansas City, where he went 
to start one of their American cylinder presses. The press 
went so satisfactorily and so pleased a number of gentlemen 
who witnessed its running that Mr. Prouty came back with six 
orders for the same machine. This certainly speaks well for 
the American and shows that a good thing is appreciated. 

Two companies have recently been incorporated for the 
purpose of publishing trade journals in Chicago. The Trade 
Publishing Company of Chicago was incorporated on July 30, 
by Fred Whitfield, Edwin K. Walker and Arnold Heap (cap- 
ital stock $20,000), and on August 6 the Trade Magazine Com- 
pany was incorporated to publish illustrated trade magazines, 
the capital stock being $50,000, the promoters being Emil 
Klein, Theo. Jakel and eo Canda. 

F Rom all appearances the coming Tabor Day demonstration 
will be the greatest display of the strength of the various labor 
organizations ever seen in this city. All of the unions are 
making an especial effort to have as many men in line as possi- 
ble, and stringent orders are being issued by the different 
committees representing the various unions. The following 
organizations have decided to place a fine of $5 on each mem- 
ber who is known to work on Labor Day; also a fine of $3 on 
all members who are not in line with their union on that day : 
Tinners’ Union No. 1, the Metal Cornice and Skylight Work- 
ers’ Union No. 61, and the Tin and Sheet-iron Jobworkers’ 
Union No. 62. The tin and sheet-iron workers expect to turn 
out with 1,000 men in line and will be uniformed in an appro- 
priate manner, which will be emblematical of their craft. 

THE proposition of Andrew Cahill, of Bearings, of Chicago, 
to organize a national cycling newspaper men’s association, is 
said to be gaining ground. It is proposed to include all news- 
paper men who are cyclists and to have as a distinctive badge a 
cycle wheel with the letters N. E. W. S. on the face. No dues 
will be collected. The permanent officers will be selected 
from the various states of the union. It is hoped that this 
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organization will, by creating a greater interest in cycling 
journalism, bring before the public, through the medium 
of the press, the advantages of cycling. In time it may 
reasonably be expected that traveling members will derive 
all the advantages in the various cities they visit which are 
usually extended among fraternities. N. H. Van Sicklen, 
the veteran wheelman, has consented to act as secretary pro 
tem. 

Mr. W. F. Gray, manager, FE. P. Donnell Manufacturing 
Company, 327 Dearborn street, Chicago, the well-known mak- 
ers of wire stitchers, died suddenly of heart failure, on August 
His sudden decease was a great shock to his numerous 

We extend to his wife 
The business of the com- 


15. 
friends and business acquaintances. 
and family our heartfelt sympathy. 
pany will be continued by Mrs, Donnell, assisted by Mr. Ernest 
Rayfield, who has been appointed manager in Mr. Gray’s 
place. All orders for machinery will have the same prompt 
attention as in the past. Mr. Rayfield has been a resident of 
Chicago for over eleven years, and was for several years con- 
nected with the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company and with Marder, [use & Co., of this city, and he 
has a large acquaintance among printers in all parts of the 
country. j 

THE following Chicago firms have been incorporated during 
the month at Springfield, Illinois: George W. Ogilvie Com- 
pany ; $50,000; to manufacture, print and publish books, pam- 
phlets, etc., and deal in printed matter generally ; promoters — 
George W. Ogilvie, Nathan Corwith, Lewis W. Parker. Neder- 
lander Printing and Publishing Company ; $1,050; for publish- 
ing a newspaper in Holland language, and general printing 
and publishing business ; promoters—C. H. Workman, E. De 
Junge, I,. Holstein. The Gardening Company; $30,000; to 
print and publish gardening journal and other periodicals, 
books, etc.; promoters—Gilbert I,. Grant, Henry W. Magee, 
John ‘T. Condon, Catholic Press Company ; $20,000; conduct 
and manage newspaper and publishing house in Chicago, II1.; 
promoters — Thomas P. Hodnett, Michael J. Fitzsimmons, Ber- 
nard P, Murray. 

A MEETING of the Interstate Associated Dailies, an associa- 
tion composed of daily newspapers printed in small cities, was 
held at the Grand Pacific hotel August 9. President T. C. 
Raynolds, of the Akron (Ohio) Beacon and Republican, pre- 
sided. ‘There are twenty-five daily papers in the association, 
and three states, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, sent representa- 
tives to attend the meeting. The main business transacted 
was the formation of a syndicate to coOperate in securing 
foreign advertising for the members. A manager for the syn- 
dicate was selected and headquarters established in Chicago, 
the intention being to cooperate with the various advertising 
agencies here. Among the newspapers represented at the 
meeting were the Z///inots State Register, Bloomington Panta- 
graph, Rockford Register-Gazette, Joliet Daily News, lafayette 
Courter, Michigan City Despatch, Terre Haute Fapress and 
South Bend 777bune. 


On August 24 last, Mr. Thomas Hughes, president of the 
Hughes Lithographing Company, died of injuries received the 
night before when alighting from a train at Ravenswood. In 
some unaccountable way he slipped and fell beneath the wheels, 
which passed over both legs. He was removed to his home and 
all that was possible done to save his life, but without success. 
Mr. Hughes was born in North Hampden, England, in 1848. 
In 1870 he moved with his family to this country, settling in 
Chicago, where he entered the employ of the Shober & Car- 
queville Lithograph Company as foreman of their pressroom. 
For twelve years he was connected with this establishment in 
the one position, when he severed his connection to embark 


in the business world for himself. On May 24, 1882, a new 


lithographing establishment was started under the firm name 
of Hughes & Johnson, and under the guiding hand of Mr. 
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Hughes the industry continued to thrive and grow. In 1887, 
upon the death of his former partner, a stock company was 
formed under the name of the Hughes Lithographing Com- 
pany, with Mr. Hughes as president, a position which he held 
at the time of his death. He leaves a wife and four children. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Warr F. CALDWELL has leased the job printing department 
of the Piqua, Ohio, Daily Cail. 

J. F. Woopuovus has bought an interest in the Atchison 
Steam Printing House, of Atchison, Kansas. 

C. J. SMrru & Co., book and job printers, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, were closed by mortgagees August 6. 

D. W. LERCH, of Bradford, Pennsylvania, has put in a new 
pony Cottrell which gives satisfactory results on small work. 

KiAus & BARCLAY, job printers, St. Louis, Missouri, have 
sold out to Vreeling & Grubb; establishment valued at about 
$2,500. 

Str. CLAIR, printer, St. Louis, Missouri, has turned over his 
office to the Dickinson Paper Company, which held mortgage 
for $600 on the plant. 

Atwoop & WOoolLsEy, job printers, of West Superior, Wis- 
consin, have consolidated with and form a part of the Goodell 
Printing Company, of the same place. 

THE Charles F. Thomas Printing and Stationery Company, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, has added a new tag machine to 
their outfit, which is now very complete. 

THE new firm of Stinson & Wilson, of Salem, Oregon, who 
bought out E. M. Waite, style themselves the E. M. Waite 
Printing Company. ‘They are doing well. 

Mr. CHARLES P. FLEMING, of Vincent, Alabama, has bought 
a half interest in the book and job office of R. D. Lamont, of 
Birmingham ; style of firm, Lamont & Fleming. 

THE Brandon Printing Company, of Albany, New York, has 
filed a certificate with the secretary of state, setting forth that 
its capital has been increased from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Mr. CAL STREET, of the firm of Buttenweiser & Street, 214 
Elm street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has sold out his interest to V. F. 
Miketta, the firm name being now Buttenweiser & Co. 

WILLIAM B, DUCHEMIN, formerly of C. Souer & Co., has 
opened up an office over the Franklin Typefoundry, 168 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, the firm name being Wm. B. Duche- 
min & Co. 

PRINTING Office proprietors in Salem, Oregon, are stirred up 
on account of the county’s work being given to foreign litho- 
graphing firms. Some action in the matter may be taken at no 
distant date. 

W. H. BINGHAM, formerly with the Jackson Corset Com- 
pany, will start a job office in the near future, at Jackson, 
Michigan. He has bought his supplies of J. F. W. Dorman, 
printers’ supply house, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. C. P. OGILVIE, late of Homer, Louisiana, has purchased 
an interest in C. W. Hardy’s printing establishment, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, the new firm being known as Hardy & Ogilvie. 
The office has been moved to larger and more commodious 
premises. 

THE Smith-Brooks Printing Company, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, announce to their patrons and the public a change of 
location to 1735 Arapahoe street, Club building, where they will 
take pleasure in furnishing promptly and reasonably everything 
in the printing line. 

WE call especial attention to the pen and ink sketch line 
engraving on another page, entitled “An Ideal Head,’ the 
work of Mr. P. R. Audibert, of 183 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Mr. Audibert has recentiy returned from California, and all 
wishing work in that particular line will be glad to learn that 


he is again with us. The demand for portraits by this process 








ison the increase. Many prefer line work to the best half-tone, 
especially for work where the editions are large and it is not 
practicable to use enameled paper, and where good printing 
results are desired on a medium quality of paper. 

Mr. F. H. McCur.ocu, of Albert Lea, Minnesota, has 
leased his half interest in the office of McCulloch & Whitcomb 
to S. O. Simonson, formerly a job printer in the S/andard office 
of that city. The business will be continued under the name 
of Simonson & Whitcomb. 

PALMER, CRIPPEN & TAPLEY have secured the quarters 
formerly occupied by Joseph H. Dorety, at 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco, California, and have opened an agency 
for Ault & Wiborg’s inks, Montague & Fuller’s bookbinders’ 
machinery, and the Miehle Press Company. 

Mr. W. H. Wricut, the father of Mr. W. H. Wright, Jr., 
the ‘‘electric printer,’ of Buffalo, New York, has invented and 
patented a rail for electric street railways that promises to be 
one of the most useful inventions ever brought before the 
public. A company is being formed to place it on the market. 


THE Bismarck (North Dakota) 7ribune job department 
has just ordered a large amount of new material, including the 
latest faces in job type, which will make it by far the best 
equipped job office in North Dakota. MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, Marder, Luse & Co., Central Typefoundry and A. D. 
Farmer & Son will furnish the new material. 

THE Tolan-Cook Printing Company, of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, have ordered a four horse-power Otto gas engine, a pony 
Cottrell cylinder press, a copperplate press and a rubber stamp 
outfit. They have also bought out the Gazette jobroom. The 
office will be well equipped with three platen presses and a 
cylinder. They are crowded with orders and are turning out a 
very fine class of work. 

THE Monoline Composing Company is the name of an 
association which was incorporated under the laws of West 
Virginia, on August 4, for the purpose of acquiring the right of 
using any invention in the art of printing. The principal office 
is at Washington, D. C. The promoters are S. T. Thomas, 
Frankland Jannus, Stephen Jannus, E. P. Mertz, Leon Tobriner, 
all of Washington, D. C. The capital stock is $5,000,000. 

VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose street, New York, 
have issued a neat circular describing the Huber crank move- 
ment two-revolution press. This press is said to be meeting 
with great favor wherever introduced. From the list of print- 
ers shown in the circular, using the various kinds of Huber 
presses, we are led to believe that all the various makes are 
also meeting with great favor. Printers about to put in a new 
press should send for one of these circulars. 

JupGE HERRICK has appointed Amasa J. Parker receiver 
in the case of the trouble in the large printing house of Weed, 
Parsons & Co., of Albany, New York. His bond was fixed at 
$200,000, his sureties justifying in the sum of $400,000. The 
firm is one of the oldest in the country and is well known to 
publishers and printers. For years back it has been a non- 
union office. Defendant Parsons filed notice of appeal to the 
general term. Mr. Parker is in charge and is running the 
business. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

A NEw paper called the 4/ade, published in the interests of 
the colored race, has appeared at Atchison, Kansas. 

THE Jackson Patriot, Jackson, Michigan, has recently put in 
a double-feed ‘‘ Optimus ”’ press, which is said to be giving satis- 
faction. 

GEORGE FUECHILINGER has sold out the Seymour (Ind.) 
Journal, and is now publishing the Vincennes /os?/, in connec- 
tion with E. A. Baecher. 

A NEw paper of the comic variety called Chic has lately 
made its appearance at Bradford, Pennsylvania. It is of the 
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“patent outside’’ variety, and is got out at the job office of 
D. W. Lerch. FE. B. Chappell, No. 12 Boylston street, is the 
proprietor. 

THE proprietors of the Cortland (N. Y.) Datly Standard 
have purchased the Cortland Dazly Journal. The two papers 
have been consolidated. 

THE Herald and Salesman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have con- 
solidated and will be published as the H/era/d at the Murdock 
block, 56 Longworth street. 

THE ownership of the Daily Wyoming State Tribune, of 
Cheyenne, has undergone a change, Shingle, Kendall & Perry 
giving place to Shingle & Perry. 

THE New Commonwealth, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, has 
been changed to the Republican, Manning & Contant, proprie- 
tors ; former owners, Bartlett & Manning. 

WATSON R. SPERRY, editor of the Wilmington (Del.) Mews, 
is the lion among newspaper men in his city. He has been 
appointed minister to Teheran, Persia. 

THE Morning News, of Wilmington, Delaware, appeared 
August I1 in a new form—six pages instead of four. It is 
printed on a Cox duplex press from rolls. 

THE Daily Graphic is a democratic paper recently started at 
Port Townsend, Washington, owned by a stock company. 
I’. C. Stevens, editor. Is a daily and weekly. Union. 

THE Yarmouth Herald, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, on 
August 9, celebrated the sixteenth year of its existence. It isa 
bright and newsy paper, and is very handsomely printed. 

THE third issue of the Sunday Budget, of Astoria, Oregon, 
appeared the 7th ult., printed from its own type. It presents a 
very neat appearance. It is published by Messrs. Dunbar & 
Selig. 

WE acknowledge receipt of the first issue of 7he Sunday 
Repository, of Canton, Ohio, which appeared July 31 last. It 
is well edited, and compares favorably with many metropolitan 
sheets. 

A COMPANY has been formed at Riverside, California, to 
publish a monthly, to be called the Ovange elt. The first issue 
to appear about October 1. To be a 32-page quarto. Head- 
quarters at Riverside. 

THE Sunday News, of Springfield, Ohio, is to be made a 
daily paper. D. T. West, the present proprietor, is to be editor 
and Mr. Abell, formerly of the Democrat, is to be ad. solicitor. 
It will run about five cases. 

Cor. J. GC. J. PuckETre will begin the publication of a 
weekly journal at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on or about Septem- 
ber 1. Colonel Puckette is an old and experienced newspaper 
man. He will employ union men only. 

WE have received word from Mr. T. J. Hawkins that the 
American Pressman has suspended publication. The paper 
was published in the interest of pressmen, and was the official 
organ of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

THE Roanoke Daily Record, of Roanoke, Virginia, made its 
bow to the public on August 1. It is a four-page seven-column 
paper, and presents an attractive appearance. It is said to be 
in the field to stay, as a ‘“‘barrel’’ of money is behind it. 

THE Daily Champion, of Atchison, Kansas, was sold by the 
administrator of the estate of the late Gov. John A. Martin, 
to A. J. Felt, a newspaper man of over thirty years’ experi- 
ence. The business management is in the hands of his son, 
Ed R. Felt, formerly of the Great Western Typefoundry, of 
Kansas City, Missouri. = 

THE Daily Signal (Ind.), recently started by Van Fleet & 
Co., has been changed to the Daily Herald. It is a six-column 
folio, and runs a good deal of plate matter. Its success is yet 
problematical. It employs non-union labor, but the publishers 
declare they will unionize the office as soon as the patronage 
will warrant it. They also publish the Szgual (weekly), a pro- 
hibition paper. 
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TOWN. 


*Anniston 
Birmingham 
Mobile : 
*Kort Smith... 
Little Rock 
*Kureka : 
SF reso .........- 
Los Angeles. 
*Marysville 
*Oakland 
*Redlands 
Riverside .. 
*Sacramento 


*San Bernardino 


San Diego....... 
San Francisco... 
*San Jose........ 
santa Ana 

*Stockton . shot 


Brantford 
*Halifax...... 
Hamilton 
*Kingston 
London 


Ottawa... 
*Quebec .... 
ie 
*Toronto ... ; 
*Vancouvel 
Victoria .... ; 
*Winnipeg ... 


*Colorado Springs. 


*Creede 
*Denver 
*Leadville 
*Pueblo . 
Bridgeport 
*Hartford . 


*Meriden ... Conn 
*New Britain Conn 
New Haven.. Conn 
*Norwich ....... Conn, 
Wilmington. Del 
Washington >.<. 
‘Jackeonville ...... 0... Fla, 
Pensacola Fla 
*Aimericus Ga 
*Atlanta Ga 
*Augusta Ga 
*Columbus Ga 
Macon. . Ga 
*Rome ~ Ga 
Savannah.. ..Ga 
Honolulu. i. i. 
*Boise City Ida, 
*Moscow Ida. 
PM: “utcossetaseasoe Ill. 
Aurora ae al. 
Bloomington ........... Ill. 
*Cairo Ill. 
Champaign Ill. 
*Chicago...... Ill 
*Danville . Ill 
PEPOORIME goss cena nee Ill. 
a ree Ill. 
*Joliet Il 
oe Ill. 
Peoria..... Ill 
Quincy. ..... Tl 
ROCKIONA #£,.. «0. ..0000 Ill. 
*Rock Island me) 
Springfield saad. 
Anderson WISE Ind 
*Crawfordsville. . Ind 
WESMMIMEL. 55. s -aneesoe5 Ind. 
*Kvansville. Ind, 
Fort Wayne. Ind 
*Frinkfort . Ind, 
*Indianapolis. Ind. 
*Kokomo Ind 
*Lafayette . wee 
Iogansport. ..........Ind. 
Marion. soaks Ind 
‘Muncie ...... : Ind. 
*New Albany..... Ind, 
Pera ...; Ind 
*Richmond Ind 
*South Bend Ind, 
‘Terre Haute ......... Ind 
*Vincennes Ind 
*Burlingtc n lowa 
Cedar Rapids........ lowa 
Council Bluffs lowa 
*Davenpori .... Iowa 
*Des Moines Iowa 
*Dubuque Iowa 
*Keokuk Iowa 
Ottumwa.. Iowa 
*Sioux City... Iowa 
Atchison. .Kan 
*Fort Scott ..Kan 
*Hutchinson......... Kan 
*Kansas City. .Kan 


*No report. 


... Colo, 
»«»s0l0, 
..Conn, 
..Conn, 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK AND WAGES REPORT, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


COMPILED FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES AND CHANGED AND REVISED FROM DIRECT ADVICES FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


STATE OF 
TRADE. 


very dull 
dull 
good. 


RASS 


TT] PRR 


oC De es gee 
very {air ....; 


SE ccecksanpsiatt 


good . 


dull 
stata: 
very quiet . 
iT eee 


quiet . 
DUNE cis Witte aac ate 
quiet 


guiet .... 
dull 


Te Aa ee 


fair.... 


BU ccaxsicsketics 


dull . 


medium 


PROSPECTS. 


Morning 

Papers. 
discouraging..... 32 
ROELMOOE . ..2 000: 40 
BOON she cnacseusws 40 
very poOor......... 35 
poor 45 
fair. 45 
eee 40 
SRO TEE cs toh eaass 40 
VOTH DOO 2.52000» 50 
BRU ee es oe ews 40 
not good ........ 
BOOG ..606- 
MOST oa cueceshe es 32 
OOOE So caxsasoss anne 30 
IE saben sch shuns 30 
NEES oe blocs oa 
GIOOMY «0.05.05. 50 
not @o0d ......200. 45 
Caer 35 
UT ea ey omen 40 
encouraging ..... 30 
POO ocarcsacewewe 45 
POOR oss. buowns 35 
not encouraging . 334% 
not encouraging . 37% 
UC ae er Sea 60 
CO EEE ae 50 
OURS cS icnasnueees 30 
Tae 273 
notgood .......... 31} 
good eeeesrereseee — 
BUNCE. ces secnsn sec 48 
good ... 25 to 30 
ERIE i casherssroaes — 
RU i ose ao 30 
SPERM 5 5 cb eodnn sw 29 
not encouraging.. 38 
1 as ae 33% 
“0 ee 30 
TTR SSS pasos 35 
EGON 5s nivice's 25 
it cemeeh cen. +o cas 
RAID icaedaxak saws 35 
img Sinunkhaucboas 28 
MOMs kook eaasc 48 —_ 
good 30 
uncertain ........ 32 
O00 .... 30 
peUer:...... 35 
ORR canbe 2714 
better 38 
Sr 30 
MME 5.5 ch cog awe 33% 


COMPOSITION. 


Evening 
4 ‘8 Bookwork. 
Papers. 
27 32 
35 35 & 40 
40 40 
35 
40 
40 40 
35 35 
35 40 
45 30 
30 35 
30 as 
19 — 
30 30 
28 28 
28 28 
335 MMI & $12 
45 45 
40 45 
33% 35 
35 35 to 4o 
25 25 
424 42 
30 35 
30 _ 
35 35 
* 50 50 
45 45 
25 25 
25 & 27% $13.50 
29 35 
$10 $12 
43 40 
$10 25 
25 — 
ed an 
cal | bel | 
27 30 
35 40 
30 30 & 33% 
25 27 
32 33% 
20 25 
25 25 
30 = 
23 28 
23 $9 to $12 
25 30 
30 32 
27 25 
33 32 
25 27% 
33% 35 
25 30 
30 32 


Time. 


$15.00 
16.50 
16.00 


16.00 


20,00 


18 00 


16 to 20 


18.00 

18.00 
15 to 18 
15 to 18 

5.00 


10 50 


g to Io 
10 to 12 


11 to 13 


21.00 


19.00 


12 to 15 


15.00 
10 to 12 
18.00 


15 00 


15.00 
15 to 18 
20.00 


10,00 
-50 to 18 
12.00 
13.50 
18.00 
12,00 
12 to 16.50 
12,00 
12,00 
16.50 to 21 
15.00 
12 & 15 


w 


15.00 
13.25 to 16 
12,00 





REMARKS. 


Papers non-union, 


Good town to stay away from. 





Subs in demand. 


All offices union. 


[12 cents. 
Machine scale for morning papers 


All offices union. 


Too many subs in city. 


Plenty of subs for all emergencies. 
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M4 
vb aians oF, COMPOSITION. 2 
TOWN. eh ig PROSPECTS. 6, REMARKS 
é Ye eed oe n eee = 
Morning Evening Rock work ie e 
Papers. Papers. ’ - 29) 
Ieavenworth...... eG.) VERY GUN: .. 6566s not encouraging 25 25 30 $15.00 59 
ie) «| <r rr WANs | Al encase ccaes WAM os ruses 33} 28% 40 "15.00 59 
PWACHIO Lio. bacescest MT thts cei tecnaveres eMC Os Reis oi toeny eats _ - — — 
PYGRMNOUL 05.06600ic0see Nt RARE. cis se las clsccisiels BENE AeA isiste imateiart > 37 37 37 15.00 59 
Lexington......... RENE TUE cs cic selec. HOR ee ice eae 33! 30 3314 & 35 14.00 | 5 
LOINC 55 614.4.sc'e VEEN ana eeicied de b58 sGiaie.a'e sass _ nd st = a 
Baton Rouge........... MD MMI choose cistsiccarcias WIE vane ees cena 40 35 35 15.00 59 
*New Orleans.......... LEO DS 7 ee na FARE Oh soc cee 45 40 40 18.00 59 
Shreveport ..... ee a) ee not bright........ 35 321 35 18.00 54 
APOMIANG .. 2.66005 0508 io fe oe BOOM ona ances 30 “25, 25 14.00 | — 
PIE 5 isionc sia cae, oc ec etsnie Sb 4mades ada sdacvenee - = — -- - 
PBAIUMIMOLS 555,605,006 RRA D Ose Sea erhawy serial shel csove IP Srata tear hee ale ots als Rae ~~ sr 
*Cumberland ...5..5 ; Wee icin ae ewe Sees ecien | eleitan cae Aueicaan aie — _ — — a 
eel neoemeces — fair Aree good yo to 45 38 40 15 to18 | 59 Nine-hour day on state printing 
THOU RAVES 20055000 BUS xa a sles aissse-oeini enh auasioa Canvey tenemos - _ “ _ 
HAVEGHIL: 5.500000:06 1 225 a ar | 2s ean a ee eee — 22 & 27 25 12.00 59 
MINOIV ORO aso). p EE coe iecnusieoecassl ancccindaesaviend suds — — o — 
FILAWIENCE . ....655500% Re hele caiae esc eal nisicae anes” Oss Ouse _ -- _ _ —_ 
Co =| eer tre: Mass. very good ........ La =) ee 30 21 to 25 os 12.00 60 
pe Ot ae DOM arene Hiavcla ak anc OH tlt vin lex ee eA se etiaaies _ _ = — 
PNety BeGtords.5;.5 GMABR)| cele suite ccacsoel! sagesuueeeseacasaies — _— - a 
*Springfield........+ REE stan ec eva ai ce aise Wragg series eval ceva catere eas -- — = - | per week. 
a aa oo P ormgg Rubee cccee es pen Saree erate ere eles 40 33% 35 12to15 60) During July and August 58 hours 
ES TUE eee Le WEEE 06 6% ceeiaes esse OG. cccccccccces — 25 25 12 00 5¢ 
ASI ATOOL...:52. 65000 Nes| GU icc cc ccc cc not encouraging... — 30 30 12.00 > 
BA GIOY 15.015 aaieiess cr MiGs) fait. o.c5 cscsvcc es Briel ees 34 32 32 £4.00 59 
FIVEUEOM sissies so cso se 111 | RS a nee SR UN Ua a — _ : — ~ 
po eae — pane Dees, het aier encouraging ..... 35 30 15.00 59 No piecework in job offices. 
MIO icc cs ionins ocd x00 ee ee 33 30 -- 3 ‘ 
FICAIAMAZOO... 3.166065 Mich. : Saree tatsatr eee oes eee oe oa — yg es 
| Bb 1) 61 ere MICH.) POO 6.66 csccc ees BANE oir ciscadecsiera 32 28 30 13 to15 | 59 
Muskegon .......... NEIGH: <GUIEU. ...5 ccc cc oe dull.. 28 25 25 12 to1s | 59 
*Saginaw ........... ESE os Riese vac cal mune ickisiae\ sewer ens _ — - “pS 
PU ons oa0s0 9.6086 PORMRENE Snare oc cia earn ivamuleeatiniece ocaties —_ — ~ _ —_ 
AE UAIOUS 610i nye PING ccs eiaeaesalv's <aen se] GaSaroemiowenees'csaes _ = _ _ 
es MEME | SOOO... 55...50.c000% 0% UNCEFAN..........<: 42 37 35 to 42 16.00 59 
WanOH Gn. ccaccearcs. Minn. fair esr Gon BR boo) A — 23 25 12.00 | 59 
PMGMOOH 5.6 53150 vie ISG) Lae AG a eee en pane ote ne eee ae _ — — — ~ 
MEIOSIS OT, eect hos cae orkecinee| Waauiloduiee wows — . ion _ ~ 
PTAAIIAL. 6.0.0.5 6.06.50 6:3) BMD | ARI 2 Ss a eroe = sin 0a PREG isc eeeerews 30 25 — 12 & 14 59 
*Jefferson City ........ 1, eee eerie ns =< - ame , 
ISATISAS CIEY.. ..005:5. 000 MOS SOOO Gs ceive s0 ous good . Nemec ere 40 35 374 17.00 59 
*St. Joseph.......... MO! POOG «osc cccicses uncertain ........ 35 30 , 35 15.00 59 
St. MOuiss. ......< cicaeeineBEOr IPGRUT: 5) s-cni 0) MAN os senso cess 43 38 45 18.00 59 
SN oars sais 0 40 o-0i0's i encouraging...... 30 25 30 12.00 60 
Springnela .. 66.25.05 Mo. extra good . very good........ 30 27 30 13.50 59 
MAC OMA cic RONtN ety hac cnesassaealiwecndee ees ecsace: — ee = _ ~ 
SBOCCMAN. 2... 65400 Mont. Rie P era too eM doe ral ade it ett a -- - 
BRUCE ons oeicce'o co ess MEOME.| Very cuiet (2) Ne ns eee eed 50 45 as 2 5 
*Great Fails ........ ieee iain Gonna aaem ta “a : wi = is 
PM IN ES 5c 5. .0'0ssine 5:5 MOINS REED ssig snes a0 ose UnCETtAIM ...6 us. 50 45 _ 24.00 53 
*Missoula...........Mont.) quiet ............. AGS ee eee 50 40 - 24.00 59 
FIGCAENCY oo.00000500000 BRS re oe erase rei ass EN eras citteeie wtresenlak - _ _ — — 
Tec) | renee ClTY i © 5) ore el =) a re 35 30 33% 15.00 59 
CL | {a anne Neb:| dull... .....<cscess favorable........ 40 37 “37 16 & 18 59 
South Omaha........1 WED OOM a6 cies sealers 2 nT ae $14 $14 16 to 20 | 59 
a eseyataiaieia is) a — > “en Ralinicene cae erns good — “20 25 12to 15 | 59 
EXYS) OT eae dl” |S NGS AREER See oe eet (ee nee oe ee eee _ — -- - 
*Mancnester ......+ MNEs erent etre ris cen aienll Mama aeceneke sae once) = — — 
PTE ins Bae ai. foon tc oO ERM | Ria rora An iaa einen reid ofl) -e Sete wren eRe aula ees _ — _ — 
*Camaden........0.5.- Ne iene vd ciate atta ctarcics cate serous reece aoe — _ ” a _ 
*Elizabeth .... I eater NST ree teat tet A Yate ed ats = _ _ 
yea 0) NALS |S, a > [Ct | ee Serene veiciets — _ — 
IO ER 6s csi: a's sieeve 1 fea Se 8 SRR ERD 0) 36 ~ 17.00 59 
New Brunswick...... Nets) MOOK. c5.'..iacaas not encouraging.. —_ 25 25 & 30 g to 16 | 55 
pO gina 10-3 3 10 s080"% IN: Js|' teat Lo eh 35 30 ~ 20 £900 50 
MT OREM Cevie inc oie SUD NEN cee aeiinre tcc ace sigen misuse onaanone ae = zs = — [$20; night, $23. 
Pines Te hata - AS — Ne aaa ones ood PetiAtanee oictaticoN 40 35 38 15.00 59 Mergenthaler machine scale: day, 
inghamton......... BN Wt), QUUBME: dine 6-6 4:s:0i0:s elke MRR e ea uinoce tins 28 25 25 12.00 59 
REPRE V AM oie son GING IA) sayieinsi.p esoee stan h eninic om nsineie oweacoke _ — —_ — — 
MARCO Oe is Sekt ose GI nica teeide cra tise] aoteud sou Shewecue ns —_ _ — a - 
A MEAN a icin iocisssi eM cic ceaacitsieniale sivoale MD aR ene eee _ _— 
Glens Falls.......... A NANG otcs si So ciiee sien 25 23 23 10 to 15 59 
yet cag Renee egies = Lf very om a ee BO is sera sike'o s 25 22 — 12.00 60 There is always work here. 
ISGCMIIOED) ocscs6 sce Me MA seed ecw Boa incr SPORE ens iyi na > <iearels — - _ 
*Newburgh.......... aS ie ee good — 27 27 12.00 59 
DEW, OEMS a 5i50i50:08.05 Se: | ee WRN Sons's: ora iorais.os's 50 40 37 & 18,00 5 
#OSWEBO.........-06+ If SA ea ge earn) We ee Ceri eee — _ dia = 
Poughkeepsie .......N. Y.| fair............... a0 ape ee 30 23 — 12,00 | 59 [$15 per week of six nights. 
Paty a baat “— Ls better than usual aia 33 30 30 14.00 59 Machine scale in non-union offices, 
ouse’s Poin a “7 Beep oe a eer el MOR tne Grete ee, eset _ — _ — 
*Saratoga S rings. . _ pe eee Parte ns haat hare ry gle accarat slpioa islet aieeaiars _ _ ~ 
*Schenectady........ BEI Pieter siave mie an veiw ciell) pisia tons eleteelaye slarstelor ear -- ~ - — 
*Syracuse ..... oN BOR ey Natcte levee ial eta tatcte cS ieketaiall ciacalstere- a malas siorne'e-oid - se _ -_ 
*Troy ..........+064. eM Pelee es Sas ei eres chat basen ere anesst alps aioe x — _ _ 
NM ialet sien 5)01si aie aieisis Ne Mee] EAE vc soe eie ss OO ocdiscgenes 35 31% 31} 12.50 59 
nace... ° oy be UTE Ss icsciscosdecas Di. ee ere — _ — 10.00 59 All work done by week. 
RSE ereieieicicitaiee ees eeel) reign clea isles ewe ie cis] Serene waisieléuidsisicte sees _ — — — _ 
*Virginia City........ Me Vie lsceka cerca eH olsiciole BE Medeor ere eee — - a —; — 
PIE UIIO'. 52:0 sin 24003 De Riel OO. csisinweccccc BOO. cee dene snzcs 30 30 30 i2to 14 = 54 
(6 rr Pet MEME iocicie. wiemiowais SS ne 25 25 2: 10 to 12 | 60 
Durham...... Bo OF: , Ue aera ER cccsnaccesewes - 25 25 g to 12.5 59 
*Raleigh ..........+.. N.C. very good encouraging ..... 33) 334% 33% 15 to 18 59 
*Wilmington ........ Peinee erste ieee veel miemak = se we mare cins’ss — — —_ —_ 
— Reitaeeaes ee = 4 PE coins eeastnes BORE 6 ois cc s a'cccctcaisies 35 _ 35 16.00 56 
“a EME ee Renn aeancnustiel seco mania won siaeeas< — ~ — - - [something to do. 
— Forks . pos Te —_ ERE SE & encouraging ..... 30 30 35 15.00 60 Good steady men can always get 
60) | eee err 10 fair re LS an eae 30 2! 32 12 to 15 | 60 
CASAC nine ois.ee sess sie'e OLE] EE € 1 ae ee he eNO Cpe 35 30 30 10 to 18 59 
Cincinnati ....... ee os a) DIOOMY 6 5c. cas 45 4! 40 18.00 59 
*Gleveland ...........< AOR are Reet rrrcteng Suey on ee NSC ag at _ —_ — — 
OONIERINS soos seca sicer Ohio! very dull......... not encouraging . 35 33% 36 & 38 15.00 59 
CEA renee Ohio) slack ............. Ucar ane neni 35 32 — — _ 
PCH ANOS i winagis.0:010iss REE MCs eisai ser ctsmams Mc aaieigreneaiyeiicene esc — _ — 
*East Liverpool...... RE ae Dearrais Si CASTOR GN cere Ie sha) tpreraioi _ ~ - — — 
BAGO. occ o0 cesses se OMG) GUE oo oossinis es ve NOR Gs hie sce 28 25 28 12,00 59 


* No report. 
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STATE OF 





TOWN. on m PROSPECTS. 
PRADE. Morning 
Papers. 
DAIDO'. cnc ss secs sens OID) WHEY TONE s5c0scs BOO 6ixsekssdvens 27% 
PMATICUS ..... 02000000 SPEND) icici cusses bbencueves] pope uesss>o204sSa5 a 
Massillon............. SUR EE sda aoemeciexs Ct Ee ey eae 
PNCWATE + <scccncs sens PRMD) “cisgnsas savas seca sel Goeuaena) baeaee — 
Springfield........... PIO) BON sous casasecesc oO ee pe rie 33% 
*Steubenville .... LTS er reer mer rl error _ 
*Toledo ......... See) cheat VL Cue ae aed eeeeh eae bebe ee esse -- 
Youngstown ......... SPULONBHAL Sscsccee nukes PORE cs pheaeeesenn ss 37% 
*Zanesville........... PRE Sas conc ckaesesenal, Senen a eee naeecess > -— 
Guthrie... OD tl RL, xo vndsan aacee CC) Se 25 
ie | er OREN PRI cic cuansnch sees ON 356655 50 
*Portland. ROU Spbceessbsaenevdnd-] MER MARSAR Se Ss ee esse . 
ES ee ees C3 || Ree very bright....... 45 
PUPS PAUCS) . 05050 c0n Ore.) quiet .... not encouraging . 45 
CARD sos cos ss eos aes Dsl Goce Gsecbbaecedubwel Sea aaw~ sees ooh sa5% a 
Det eS aes |S | een i Sapa I 30 
*Butler .... Peet Perr mre ee ee i -- 
*Chester . MALT wBb acon ud th eteensal Shbe cans eke ona ees _ 
*Erie . SESS ROSES REG SEaGab ae esEaTkS eee _ 
*Greensburg ee errr seul Geeasasetauskos - 
ile 1 ss i) aren mess] MBUMPHE, 2.5... 30 
Johnstown...... SS Be eS emer reer 25 
PE MUCAMET 6 ccnsccwses sy BP ree err epee ere etre rer eee — 
BICAGVINC.... 000.0055 PA.) BO0G veces cccccnss| COOGs +5 30 
New Castle «...s.000 BR) sancseudskussdcousesl 25senseseeoeseuns oe a 
oO Le Ser. : Se Speen yay eerr Teo) ere 
*Philadelphia.......... Pa;| fair..................| GMCOUTApING ..... 40 
*Pittsburgh Lh Bea eae Pees Cerra ey ress re —_ 
i | PA cach wkeekndbteae casei (s cee aero aa eee seee> _ 
PRR soins s sanisae> ET re eee 
oo, 1 a i a LS reer eer ory eo or ee 
*Uniontown ........... PR Sees an bese se vwwanl 4950 sue enews ses vies —_ 
of hy — e Seerrr ri re BME <ccsu wa bekeeeoskudee]abeebe oh kssenaeeuas me 
*Wilkes Barre ......... PRL oka ceScueecsnn enced es seer Sere kaa Saen es a 
*Williamsport ..... POM cots cy ekGnsseseeeer SSS reyes ere ioe - 
ONE 6 cscs oko e send cce’ PR RMER oa 55.deaeos sen encouraging ..... 28 
Pawtucket.:.... Ras Sc. ae ..| very bright....... 
NS 5 occ a aces Ml Cob aw ads 84s eaGe Sao | See Reman culewind — 
Woonsocket........... R. I.| medium.......... PRUE swice ncaa eens 40 
Charleston ........... S. C.| dull MIA sce bese sewn 37% 
IEDR. 55s snenew eer Ror MMB socsseaass seen 1 | eee oa eae 40 
*Greenville........... Breer sx caesarean dss l Chara ws ese anes. or 
Aberdeen ............S. D.| very good... .. bright............. 28 
ee a it es ast ere rrr — 
Chattanooga........ ERR BION sca si oc nws LR eT ae 35 
et) | es cng ROOG casennesas 33% 
Memonis .......000s ZT BS Gt: UL | CRP ee poor 40 
Nashville ........... ROOM MAUL vaca aScanckex AN cons ceeecesea= 40 
RUE ccse<isdouwvene rex. not good .... RIDCIMNY sc ccc scasss 40 
*Cleburne ............ AUK sa scaness¥Giadeseucn}) BO 498ee3an5so4 ee % — 
<i, il Se rrr rrr AS A er se ery ee et — 
*Fort Worth [pind Khai hak weed as eaeees 
*Gainesville Lh eee Tre eres LL Lee reer re - 
Galveston . ee OTR eT eR NT ERE IRR 2 
PRSOEAITD cio sh suwnee MIG] saan phwksed okouwn ph] S8eneeeeunaeeon ees _ 
*San Antonio......... BOE) sisG bn:os shew ans Veoel Oadn aan es heash esses — 
Waco.. reso 5a |. F eee eee good ............ 37% 
*Ogden........ (neck UML Gps naB acbanGsdussn] SHASHUS ON eS SsA0Se>5 — 
*Salt ake City...... UL ET Sea UNE ec adcassnces 50 
MESPUOR cc cect WE. Ksasensabdocusacncol Soereeeeeneeeeeasar _— 
*Rautiand ......0.0. WES) ocanssonsssnsedeunl eaeesees sane sare 
CMCHINO ....scacccns 755 [| ae moderate......... 30 
PINE os cen aS eeu RA! Fabs sbnbs esi wnseene] Sees Ceakes pubes 
*Petersburg ... VEEL chaibsbkeib end OnWvals #kekko es hawoeneess -- 
‘Richmond Ms Shee s Sn chon caancnl eee sesh eeeseb ss 
ee ner Ce CO: Gaara RBCTHEG 5 as0.'s 30 
*Bellingham Bay...Wash. dull ...... ... | hot promising.... 50 
Centralia ........5- NA iach caedhasn seeeae Pri ee — 
RDI RIOIG 5 oa 55k cane MOT ROME os o50050sc000c OS Teer ee 50 
Port Townsend..... WMO SMES. on ocoeoscsasen os ey eee 50 
BOOMS. oo cnceces.. WARM] VET Gull ......... not encouraging . 50 
Spokane.........0 Wash. good ..... BREN seSaumhsuseue es 50 
*Tacoma ........... Wash ROPE Oe Eee -- 
Charleston......... W. Va.) fair......<. ORME cos otis. osc 33 
*Wheeling.......... W. Va Re pRCR RSA GO NGSel LEA RRER EEDA coma aa es — 
Ashiand......» VER ERE oon ccduscauee not very bright .. 33% 
Milwaukee ........0.» Wis.) very bad.......... Goutal... .s<. 40 
Oshkosh VAG URE 9... sock desu se PRO Sacaneexucnes 25 
le eS rr Wis,| excelient......... promising........ 40 
CHEPORME ...40050000 WO!) SBI Ss vob ass esennas DUMAL ELS bcs peuaces 45 
PE APRONS so 6 5 ciscs sce oe 3 ee ee Le eri cee _ 


* No report. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A LAby, twenty-one years of age, has opened a printing 
office in Boston. 

AVERY convenient mucilage can be made of onion juice. 
On being boiled a short time it will yield, on being pressed, 
quite a large quantity of adhesive fluid. 

@oy 


THE paragraph mark is a Greek ‘‘p,”’ the initial of the 


word paragraph. The early printers employed a dagger (+) to 
show that a word or sentence was objectionable and should be 


cut out. 


THE three English novels, ‘‘ Alton Locke,”’ ‘ Pendennis” 
and ‘David Copperfield” go out of copyright this year, 


We 
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= ee 
COMPOSITION. 2 | 
h 
aE = | REMARKS. 
ay: i as wn | 
cae Bookwork. ‘Time. + | 
é s. feo} 
24% 27% $12.00 60 | 
25 25 Io to 12 59 
30 30 15.00 59 
33% 15-00 59 
20 25 12& 15 60 
AS a 21.00 59 | 
40 40 21.00 59 
45 40 18.00 59 
28 30 14.00 59 
- pa “ ae 
30 30 12,50 60 
27 27 12 to 16 59 
25 25 12.00 59 | Room for more subs. 
40 40 16.00 59 
: — = — | ; 
25 25 g & 10 9 | Only one union paper. 
30 — 14 to 18 | 5°] 
33% _- 12.00 59 | No morning papers. 
— 35 17.00 60 
te) _ 18 to 20 | 54 
25 25 12 to 18 59 
oa _ —_ =< hour. 
33% 37% 15 to 18 59 machine at 42 and 50 cents per 
32 a 15.00 — morning paper, piece, and one 
38 40 18 to 24 59 | Evening papers, time work; one 
35 40 18,00 59 
40 = 20,00 54 
_ — _ =e [put in all over the state. . 
42 45 20.00 59 | Mergenthaler machines are being 
35 35 16.50 to 17. 59 
45 50 20.00 53 
30 30 12 to 15 ae 
- _ — [southwest Virginia. 
30 -_ 13.50 to 18 59 | Good job printers in demand in 
45 45 21.00 54 
45 45 21.00 53 
45 50 21.00 53 
45 50 21.00 54 
45 50 21.00 53 
30 31 15.00 59 
30 35 15.00 59 
35 35 14 to 20 59 
23 25 Ir to 15 60 
35 40 17.00 59 
40 42 21.00 60 


may therefore look for innumerable cheap English editions of 
these stories, particularly of the last named, which continues 
to be the most popular of Dickens’ extraordinarily popular 
novels. 

THACKERAY had a free pass over the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company’s lines. Carlyle genially observed that 
penny ferryboats in Scotland allowed a blind fiddler to cross 
for nothing to amuse the passengers. Thackeray never liked 
Carlyle much after that, and Carlyle said that for his part he 
could not understand why. 

To Cur Gass TuBEs, BorrLEs, Erc.— Wrap two bands of 
thick blotting paper around the vessel, leaving less than 14 
inch between them at the place to be ‘cut. The paper is 
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applied while wet and is cut { to % inch wide. If the article 
to be cut is large, leave more than 4 inch between the wet 
bands. Apply a fine flame from 2 to 3 inches long to the glass 
between the wet bands, slowly revolving the bottle or tube and 
keeping the flame steadily on the glass. The clean cut along 
this line is rapid and very satisfactory. Prof. William Thomp- 
son devised the process. 


THOMAS COooPER, the Chartist, whose death is reported from 
London, belonged to that type of men of which Thomas Car- 
lyle was the best representative. Of immense force of char- 
acter and indomitable will, by sheer force he made his way 
from ignorance and obscurity to mental and political influence 
and power. He lacked Carlyle’s rugged vision and picturesque 
statement, but he had his intensity and single-sightedness, 
though he was not averse to changing his opinions when con- 
vinced of his error, as was the Chelsea sage. Cooper was a 
great friend of Charles Kingsley, and many have recognized 
the Chartist in the latter’s ‘“‘ Alton Locke.”’ 


SOME mystic meaning shimmers o’er 
The dewy dingle of the hills — 

One day of tranquil life the more 
Has passed into oblivion’s chills. 


The silken strands of tawny light 
Stream o’er the opalescent lake 
And glorify the coming night, 
As love’s hopes on my heart-strings break. 


This sweet refrain of chastest rhyme — 
What is it for? What does it mean ? 
Such stanzas, mystic and sublime, 
Make the average poem in a magazine. 
Chicago News Record. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Below is given a list of corporations, chartered recently to 
do business in the line of printing and allied trades, with capi- 
tal stock of each. 


Akron World Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
newspapers and doing a general printing business. 

Beebe Photo-Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 
publishing and bookbinding, lithographing, etc. 

Current History Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
publishing magazines, books, etc. 

Democrat Company of Madison, Ind., Madison, Ind. 
a printing and job office, newspaper office, blankbook, stationery, bindery 
and publishing office ; to print and publish and circulate a daily and weekly 


$30,000. Publishing one or more 


$25,000. Photo-engraving, 


$25,000. Printing and 


$5,000. Operate 


paper. 

Die Oesterreichische Ungarische Zeitung and Publishing and Printing 
Co., Hackensack, N. J. To edit and publish a newspaper and to 
transact the business of job printers. 

Farrington Printing Co., 33% Beach street, Boston, 
Engage in and carry on a general printing and publishing business. 

Flatonia Publishing Co., Flatonia, Texas. $3,000. To publish a news- 
paper at Flatonia, Tex., to operate a job printing press, and doa general 
printing and publishing business. 

Gazette Publishing Co., Portland, Oregon. Publication of the 
Pacific Coast Hotel Gazette, also the printing of and furnishing hotels with 
all necessary printed matter and stationery. 

George M. Allen Co., Orange, N. Y. $50,000. 
lish works of art, books and periodicals. 

Graeff Publishing Co., Camden, N. J. 
printing business, etc. 

Great Southwest Publishing Co., Durango, Colo. $20,000, Print and pub- 
lish newspapers and doa general printing business. 

Herald Publishing Co., Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho. 
the Bonner’s Ferry Herald. 

Kelso Printing and Publishing Co., Kelso, Wash. $2,500. 
printing and publishing business. 

M. A. Winter & Co. (incorporated), Richmond, Va. $10,000, To publish 
and sell books. 

Messing Printing and Publishing: Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Con- 
ducting the printing and publishing business. Promoters—Hermon J. 
Messing, Simon J. Messing, W. A. Hutchison. 

McGeorge Printing Co., New York city, N. Y. 
ing business. 

Morristown Printing Co., Morristown, N. J. 
business of printing in all its branches, etc. 


$25,000. 


Mass. $5,000. 


$20,000. 


To manufacture and pub- 
$10,000. ‘To conduct a general 
Publication of 


¢- c 
$2,500. 


General 


$15,000. 


$10,000. General print- 


$100,000, ‘To carry on the 
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Montana Publishing Co., Boulder, Mont. $10,000. Publication and 
conducting newspapers, general job printing, book printing and bookbind- 
ing business, transaction of a printing and publishing business. Pro- 
moters—William Kennedy, Karl M. Hansen and Frank Showers, Boulder, 
Mont. 

News Publishing Co., Austin, ‘Texas. 
ing business, and in connection therewith the sale of goods, wares and 
merchandise of a stationery and blankbook manufacturing business. 


$10,000. A printing and publish- 


News-Review Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. $10,000. To publish daily 
and weekly newspapers and to do all kinds of book and job printing. 

North Shore Publishing Co. of Rogers Park, Rogers Park, Ill. $1,000. 
To establish and publish a newspaper and to do a general printing and 
publishing business. 

Northwestern German Publishing Co., Portland, Ore. 
lish a weekly newspaper in the German language. 

Ohio Valley Publishing Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
weekly paper and to do all kinds of printing. 

People’s Codperative Publishing Co., Paola, Kan. 
eral printing and publishing. 

People’s Party Publishing Co. of Butte, Mont., Butte, Mont. 
General printing and publishing business, manage, print, publish and cir- 
culate a daily and weekly or daily and semi-weekly or both, newspaper at 
Butte, Mont. Promoters— Samuel Mulville, John Gable, Harry H. Cullum, 
Jno. McMurray, J. H. Jones, C. W. Hanscom, Jas. Naughton, all of Butte, 
Mont. 

Peoples Publishing Co., Dighton, Kan. 


$5,000. ‘To pub- 


$40,000. ‘To publish a 


$5,000. ‘To do gen- 


$10,000. 
? 


$2,000. ‘Io print and publish a 
weekly newspaper. 

Philip Ascher Company, Bayonne, N. J. 
ness of printing and manufacturing stationers. 

Post Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
and weekly democratic newspaper in the City of Denver, Colo. 

Provident Publishing & Manufacturing Co., Waco, Tex. 
transact a general publishing business. 

Putnam Box Corporation, Putnam, Conn. $5,000. 
deal in wood and paper boxes of every description and in straw board and 
paper of all kinds and to do job printing in all departments. - 

Rawsthorne Engraving and Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Transacting a printing and publishing business. 

Real Estate News Co., Fort Lee, N. J. 
pamphlets, etc. 

Record Publishing Co., Roanoke, Va. 
ing and publishing. 

Republican Newspaper Co., Springfield, Mo. 
and weekly papers and to do job printing. 

Review Co., Camden, N. J. Printing and publishing a news 
paper, etc. 

Review Publishing Co., Lockland, Ohio. 
a weekly newspaper and to do a general printing and publishing bus- 


‘To carry on the busi- 


$60,000, 
$50,000. ‘To publish and sell a daily 


$25,000. ‘To 


‘To manufacture and 


) 
$12,000. 


$10,000. ‘To print hooks and 


$10,000. ‘To do newspaper print 


$3,000. ‘To publish daily 


$10,000, 


$2,500. To print and publish 
iness. 

Robinson Printing Co., gt Oliver street, Boston, Mass. To do 
all kinds of book and job printing, engraving, electrotyping, binding and 
to deal in printers’ materials, and to do any and all things necessary or 


$25,000. 


incidental thereto. 
Rocky Mountain Official Guide Co., Denver, Colo. 
and publish railway and city guides, time tables, advertising pamphlets, 


$10,000. ‘To print 
etc, 
Rogers ‘Typographic Co., Detroit, Mich. 
deal in type-casting and printing machinery, etc. 
Russell Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To manufacture and 


$5,000. 

$10,000. To doa general print 
ing business. 

San Francisco Printing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
eral printing, binding and publishing business. 

Skagit County Publishing Co., Sedro, Wash. $2,500. 
and publishing business. 

Souvenir Publishing Co., Portland, Me. $5,000. 


P on 
$100,000, lodoa gen 


General printing 


To own, publish and 
deal in magazines, papers and books. 

Spokane Publishing Co., Spokane, Wash. 
kane A/iner and to carry on a general publication business. 

Springfield Union Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 
lish and sell newspapers and other periodicals. 

Star Publishing Co., Coldwater, Mich. 
publishing. 

Stenotype Company, Portland, Me. Manufacture and deal in 
all kinds of writing, printing and typesetting and typewriting machines. 

St. Louis Spanish Club Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
General printing and publishing business in English and Spanish. Pro 
moters—C. H. Mekeel, Ferd. Harrsen and L. J. W. Wall, all of St. Louis, Mo. 

Summit Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. ‘To manufacture and 
deal in all kinds of games and to doa general printing and publishing bus- 


To publish the Spo- 


$10,000, 
$80,000. ‘To pub 
$5,000. ‘To do printing and 


ac 
$500,000, 


$9,000. 


$10,000, 


iness. 

Sun Review Printing & Publishing Co., Galion, Ohio. $5,000. To do 
general printing and publishing. 

Supply World Publishing Co., Jersey City, N. J. $10,000, ‘To publish, 


sell and circulate a trade journal, etc. 

Textile Record Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
printing and publishing business. 

Times Printing Company, Madison, Wis. 
lishing 


Transacting a 


$50,000. 


Printing and pub- 


So 
$20,000, 
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$10, 300. 


‘Townsend Leader Company, Port Townsend, Wash. Publish- 
ing, printing, bookbinding, engraving, lithographing and stereotyping in 
all branches. 

Tribune Co., Gallipolis, Ohio. $7,500. ‘To do a general printing and 
publishing business. 

Troy Messenger Co., Troy, N.Y. To print and publish a news- 


$1,050. 
paper. 

Union Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. $25,000. To publish a daily 
and weekly newspaper, etc. 

United States Consolidated Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. $12,000, To 
do a general engraving business 

United States Newspaper Publishing Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Printing, publishing and selling a newspaper, etc. 


$15,000. 


$300,000. 

Up the Hudson Publishing Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
a periodical, Up the Hudson. 

Western Illustrating Co., Chicago, III. 
and illustrations. 

West-Johnson Printing and Publishing Company, Easton, Pa. $15,000, 
Transaction of a printing and publishing business. 

Whartow & Barron Publishing Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Publishing and printing, and the manufacture and sale of stationery, 


To publish 
$10,000, To make engravings 
$25,000. 
books and periodicals. 


William W. Porter & Co., Chicago, I11. 
plate engraving and lithographing and to carry on a printing and general 


$15,000. To do steel and copper 
manufacturing stationery business. 

Wood & Parker Lithographing Co., New York city, N. Y. 
carry on a general lithographing, printing and publishing business. 

World Publishing Co., Roanoke, Va. To do newspaper print- 
ing and publishing. 

World’s Fair Bureau of Registration, Chicago, I]. 
a general bureau of registration and information ; to do a general publish- 


$50,000, lo 
foc 
5,000, 


‘To conduct 


$5,000. 


ing, printing and mercantile business, etc. 
Young Man's Advocate Co., Peoria, Il. 
devoted to young men, known as Young Man's Advocate; to do a general 


$5,000. ‘To publish a journal 
advertising and newspaper business 


Young People Co., Milwaukee, Wis. To doa general publish- 


$10,000. 


ing business 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE Memphis Commercial appears in a complete new 
dress of “copper alloy’ type from the Central Typefoundry, 
St. Louis. 


THE Springfield (Ohio) Mews pays a glowing tribute to 
their new dress of ‘‘copper alloy’ from the Central Type- 
foundry. 


T. W. AND C. B. SHERIDAN, the well-known manufacturers of 
paper cutting and bookbinders’ machinery, have just placed 
upon the market a new paper cutter, which they call ‘‘ Perfec- 
tion.’’ It isa machine that the trade has long been in want of, 
being low in price, simple in mechanism and perfect in con- 
struction. It has steel shafts, cut gear, friction clutch, is abso- 
lutely noiselesss, has index gauge wheel and double back 
gauge, and is a powerful, rapid and accurate machine for all 
ordinary work where one does not require a larger and more 
expensive cutter. It is made only in one size, thirty-inch. The 
well-known character of every machine turned out by this firm 
is a guarantee that their latest production is certainly a rare 
bargain, sold as it is at so low a price. The machine can be 
purchased of them through the New York house, 25 Centre 
street, or from the Chicago branch, 413 Dearborn street. 


MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN. 


The Chicago, Detroit & Mount Clemens Pullman sleeping 
and Dining Car Line provides an elegant buffet Pullman sleep- 
ing car which leaves Chicago daily, at 8:15 P.M., running from 
Chicago to Mount Clemens without change, via Detroit. A nice 
lunch can be had on application to porter of this car before 
arrival at Detroit or Mount Clemens. Arriving at Detroit 7:45 
A.M., Mount Clemens, 8:50 A. M. Saturday sleeper to Detroit 
Returning, sleeper leaves Mount Clemens daily, except 
Leaves Detroit daily at 8:45 P.M., arriv- 
ing at Chicago S:oo0 A.M. No other line offers equal advan- 
All others require long omnibus transfer in Detroit. 


only. 
Sundays, at 5:21 P.M. 


tages. 
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AMERICAN TYPE IN ENGLAND. 

Frederick Ullmer, the English agent for the Central Type- 
foundry of St. Louis, has recently distributed six thousand 
Central Typefoundry specimen books in Great Britain. The 
sales of ‘‘copper alloy ’’ type on the other side has grown to be 
a large business. The best samples of printing are set almost 
exclusively with type cast in St. Louis. 


THE DUPLEX COLOR DISC. 


The Duplex Color Disc Company report that the last two 
months’ sales are far ahead of expectations. Prospects look 
good for a tremendous fall trade, and their manager says that 
with the increased facilities for turning out the disc, they hope 
to be able to fill all orders promptly, but they advise all who 
contemplate putting the disc in to get their orders in as early 


as possible. 


HUSH! HUSH! HUSH! 


It is rumored that a prominent Chicago daily paper has 
become tired of home-made pot-metal type and is about to order 
a complete new dress of the only genuine “ copper alloy ”’ type 
from the Central Typefoundry of St. Louis. 


PULLMAN VESTIBULED BUFFET SLEEPING CAR 
SERVICE. 

CHICAGO TO PORTLAND, MAINE.—Commencing June 26, 
and continuing through the tourist season, the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Railway will run a Pullman vestibuled buffet 
sleeping car of the most modern pattern, through without 
change, from Chicago to Portland, via Toronto and Montreal, 
leaving Chicago 3 Pp. M. daily except Saturday, arriving at 
Portland for breakfast second morning. On this train there 
will be a Pullman car for Old Orchard Beach, and tourists for 
all north Atlantic seaside and mountain resorts will find this 
improved through service worthy of patronage. Secure sleep- 
ing car reservations and further information by applying to 
E. H. Hughes, General Western Passenger Agent, No. 103 South 
Clark street, Chicago. 


SOLID GOLD PRINTING TYPE, 
Were it not for the terrible expense, would be the best for 
printing purposes. Gold is not affected by acids, and is 
immensely strong ; silver possesses also many advantages. The 
copper alloy,’’ manu- 
It is the 


best type metal now in existence is the ‘ 
factured by the Central Typefoundry, St. Louis. 
lightest and most durable type metal known. 


BOLD FACE OLD STYLE. 


The new series of ‘‘ Bold Face Old Style,’’ shown on another 
page of our present issue, has just been introduced by the 
A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company (late Farmer, 
Little & Co.), and supplies a want long felt by the craft. The 
demand for ‘‘ Old Style,”’ in preference to ‘‘Roman”’ faces, is 
daily on the increase, and many of the leading journals, as well 
as the finer grade of catalogues, and books of every descrip- 
tion are now printed in ‘Old Style.’ This has created a 
demand for a full faced type to correspond, and the series above 
referred to is the first successful effort to meet this demand. 
An examination of the various specimen books will reveal the 
fact that although there are to be found ‘Old Style Antique,” 
“Old Style Condensed,’ ‘‘Old Style Extended,’ etc., the 
‘Bold Face Old Style’ is lacking, so that until now the 
printer, in using old style body letter was compelled, when 
requiring a bold face to use with it, to have recourse to such 
faces as ‘Old Style Antique,”’ ‘Roman Title,’’ or some other 
inappropriate letter. Anything which tends to produce a har- 
monious effect in printing is a benefit to the tasty printer, and 
we have nodoubt that the ‘“ Bold Face Old Style’ will be so 
considered. ; 
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BY THE BROOK. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving by the KLECTRO-LIGHT KNGRAVING COMPANY, 
157 and 159 William street, New York. 
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HEADING DESIGNS. 


Drawn especially for THe INLAND PRINTER by Will H. Bradley. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR TYPEFOUNDERS. 











New letter design, invented and drawn by Will H. Bradley, especially for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE TYPOTHETA: 


Have abandoned their opposition to new faces of type, and 
are now rushing heels over head to get orders filled for De 
Vinne and other artistic series manufactured by the Central 
Typefoundry. 


THE DICK MAILER. 


When in 1858 Mr. Dick first offered to publishers his Patent 
Mailing system, he knew it would be a complete success, 
because of four years of previous exhaustive practical tests 
made in his own publication office. His was the first and orig- 
inal label addressing machine; the first to coat labels with 
paste, cut them apart, and stamp them singly on whatever 


q 
— 
cat 

« 


init 





needed them. And now, after thirty years, the marked supe- 
riority of the Dick mailer cannot be questioned. An active 
exhibit of Dick’s mailer in the hands of experts, addressing 
papers at the rate of two a second, can be seen on publication 
days in the mailing room of nearly every live paper in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, Nashville, Touisville, 
Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Montreal, Toronto, and in multitudinous elsewheres 
all over the continent. Also a large number in Germany and 
Australia. The Dick mailer has triumphed on its merits. No 
agents have been employed to urge its claims. With a Dick 
mailer one man has addressed 182 papers in one minute, 7334 
in one hour, and 45,000 in one day. ‘Total cost, $20.25. No 
royalty. For further particulars write Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 
Buffalo, New York. 
PRIZE JOB PRINTING. 

It is a fact worthy of note that nine-tenths of the prize jobs 
and samples sent of artistic printing to be exhibited are 
printed with faces produced by the Central Typefoundry, 
St. Louis. 





Alt LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,”’ 200 pages, $1. Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,” price $3, and ‘“ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all t P | founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever ouieied fe) printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


OR RENT—Desk room at 212 and 214 Monroe street (second 

floor), Chicago. Suitable for paper salesmen, artists, or any trade allied 
to printing ; all conveniences. Call or address THE HENRY O. SHEP- 
ARD COMPANY. 


OR SALE—29 by 42 two-roller Hoe drum cylinder press in 

excellent condition, now running (list price $2,800); will sell for about 
one-fourth of original cost. P. C. DEARDOFF, 1114 Fifth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


NEED a good book and job cylinder press, double medium 

or larger. Would like to pay in part with two Adams bed and platen 
presses, medium and double medium. Correspondence invited. I also 
wish to put ina faster press than my No. 8 Optimus, bed 39 by 55 inches, in 
Ar condition. Would prefer a flat bed perfecting press, but a faster cylinder 
will do. If anybody desires to take my two-revolution press in a trade, let 
me hear from him. CHARLES A. CALVO, Jr., Columbia, S. C. 


N°. 2 PRACTICAL SPECIMENS is now ready. “ Better 
than ever’’ is the general verdict. Inclose 25 cents in stamps at once 
to McCulloch & Whitcomb, Albert Tea, Minn. A few left of No.1 at 15 
cents additional until sold. 


OSITION WANTED—By an At a and stone hand who 
has had charge of first-class New York bookand job offices for several 
years ; will accept first-class position in any part of the country ; can refer 
to present employers. Address C. E. THURSTON, 140 East Ninety-seventh 
street, New York city. 











RINTERS’ “Ivory Paste,’’ new tableting composition ; no 
glue, easy made ; strong, elastic, not sticky ; white; recipe $1. A. L. 
KNOX, Hoopeston, Il. 
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ARTNER WANTED—A capable and successful practical 

printer and business man, with an experience of eighteen years in the 
printing business, wishes to form a partnership with a thoroughly reliable 
party (practical printer preferred) with a capital of $2,000 to $4,000 who can 
command a por trade in fine commercial and general jobwork, and who 
is capable of successfully looking after all outside details —leaving the 
inside management to undersigned. Location desired, city of 50,000 or 
more population ; New England or New York desired, or would go West 
in rightly located, growing place. Imperative that trade should be of the 
best (will not handle cheap work), that prices shall be remunerative, that 
party shall be a ‘*‘ hustler” and shall have the best of business recommen- 
dations. Address ‘‘ GEORGE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

ROOFREADER WANTED—By leading law book printer ; 

useless for anyone to apply who is not i et in that class of 
work, and cannot give evidence of ability to hold position of head proof- 
reader in a large establishment. Address, with full particulars, ‘‘ LAW 
PUBLISHER,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





TEADY situation wanted by an all-around job printer and 
pressman; references furnished. Address ‘‘ALI-AROUND,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
O RENT—For a term of years, 7-column folio weekly newspa- 
per and job office, with good subscription list, advertising and job pat- 
ronage in live town. Owner unable to attend to it; rare chance. Address 
“H. & S.,’”? care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—A man traveling to the printing trade to carry a 
few specialties as a side line ; good commission. R. K. LEBILOND 


& CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANTED—A position in a good, first-class printing office ; 
job office preferred ; either as job compositor or assistant pressman. 
Address A. L. WHITE, Cambridge, Iowa. 


WANTED—An eastern photo-engraving and printing com- 

pany wants a first-class representative, as salesman, in the West; 
good salary to the right man. State former connections and references. 
Address ‘‘ MIDDLE,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—First-class experienced solicitors in connection 
with our printing department, exclusive territory given. ‘Terms on 
application. Address THE W. W. WHITE CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


ANTED—First-class job printer to take charge of county 
office in Iowa ; steady job ; good wages to right man ; send samples of 
work. Address ‘‘’T. M. A.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ** INVENTOR’S 


9 
GUIDE. FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 








SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


feee—___DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





A NEW TOOL FOR 
BENDING 
BRASS RULE. 


uss, THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, 
east AND WITH THE OPP ———_- 


- BLITE Rus 


} 


BENDER 
~ “YOU CAN EASILY LEARN THE 





Price, has R ING 
$2.00. —— ART OF RULE BEND Je a 
post pain. senoer. ELITE MFG, CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 








OUR TWO FACED ALARM COUNTER 
Rings at any desired number. Set instantly 
with thumb screw. Made of Iron and Brass, 
only $10.00, 

R. A. Hart & Co., Sattle Creek, Mich. 









iin al 


— 















3 of Our PAPER JOGGERS 
ote sold after giving first 

order, Evening Barscan . 
be instuntly removed, 
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DONNELL 
WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES 


Five Different Styles. From $125 Up. Steam Power, Flat and Saddle Table. 











—_—_— FOR ———_ 


BOOKBINDERS, wo ass «c 
STATIONERS, me OS 
vp acy wep PRINTERS, 
282828 — LITHOGRAPHERS. 
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This Machine will also drive Staples through Hard Wood, 
Leather or any other Flexible Material. 


IT IS ADAPTED FOR MANY USES BESIDES STITCHING 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
“WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
THICKNESS OF WORK. 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 










PATENTED 
MAY 11, 1886. 
JULY 31, 1888. 
JULY 16, 1889. 
JULY 29, 1890. 
MARCH 3, 1891. 


Machines Shipped to Responsible 
Parties on ‘Trial, 


TH F F AVORITE No 3 Hundreds in use all over the United States. The No. 3 Improved will compete 

* =" with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only requires ove operator. Every revolu- 
tion of the pulley feeds, forms, drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends on the 
operator. It is usually run about 120 revolutions per minute. There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses 
flat and round wire. Will Stitch from One Sheet of Paper to One-Half Inch Thickness, either Flat or Saddle. 





BEST STEEL WIRE — Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching Machines, at the Lowest Market Prices. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of BOOKBINDERS' MACHINERY, 
Nos. 327 ano 329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


ERNEST RAYFIELD, Manager. 
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ae ETAT vous, Douglas. 
, 36a Long Primer (10 Point). 2.40 | 12A, 24a, Pica (12 Point). 
ENGLAND AAS TO UNDERGO THE | THE SHADES OF NIGHT 


Revolt of the Golonies to Submit to Defeat and 


Falling Fast as Through the Sanctum 


Separation to Shake under the 


Volcano of the French Revolution to Grapple | Door there Passed 38 


Great Primer (18 Point) 


THE NORTAWESTERN INK GOMPANY 
Manufacturers of Black and Golored Lithographing Inks 
4895 Printing House Square 


RAPID TRANSIT GOMPANY 
New York Gity to London in Thirty-Six Hours 
234. Watered Stocks For Sale 90067 


MEXIGAN REPUBLIG 


Daily Exercise of the Flexible IT ensors 


4A, 8a, 


MAGNIFIGENT FAGE 
Useful and Excellent Series 38 


SPACES AND QUADS EXTRA 






MARDER, LUSE & CO., Chicago, Minneapolis and Omaha. 
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NUAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAMAMAAAAAAAAAAAALZ~ 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


337 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


ISA 20a $3.00 12 POINT AMERICAN OLD STYLE NO. 2. 20a Lower Case $1 00 


THE INDIAN AND HIS HUNTING GROUNDS 
Are fast disappearing. the one by various paleface refreshments. 
the other by civilized landgrabbers. 


AMERICAN TWO-LEGGED COONS 
eaned south of Mason and Dixon _ = 


BALLOON ROUTE 76 
To top of Chicago Sky-Scrapers 


30, 36 AND 48 POINT READY SOON. 


WA 15a $4.0 


Jon Font $2.50. LITTLE REBELS. CARD FONT $1.50. 





No 


LITTLE REBELS 





THIRTEEN CHARACTERS TO EACH FONT. 
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A. Ly. FARMER AND SON : 


— NEW YORK — TYPE FOUNDING CO. — CHICAGO — 
63 & 65 Beekman Street and Warehouse, 109 Quincy Street. 
62 & 64 Gold Street. Chas. B. Ross, Manager. 


— ESTABLISHED 1804 — 
6 Point Botp Face OLD STYLE. 60 a 30 A—$3 25 


BOLDFACE OLD STYLE A USEFUL LETTER FOR THE JOB PRINTER 
European Visitors to the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago should beware of the Bunco Man, who 
still works the Game in the same Boldfaced Old Style 
Disastrous Collisions on the Ocean caused by Fogs and Racing for. Records 


$1234567890 


8 Potnt Bo_p Face OLD STYLE 50a 24 A—$3 2h 


SOME ASTRONOMERS DECLARE THEIR BELIEF 
That the Planet Mars is Inhabited and therefore capable of Supporting Life, this is a fortunate 
and timely announcement at present 
Where is the Marian Columbus to Start the First Air Ship for the Planets 


$1234567890 


10 Point Botp Face OLD Styrer. 36a 18 A—$3 1h 


CONTENDING IN THE SAME OLD STYLE 
Educational Campaigns are welcome and profitable to the Printing Trade 
Presidential Aspirations Blooming 
Grand Musical Torchlight Parades delight the Small Boy 


$1234567890 


12 Pont Botn Face OLD STYLE. 24a 12 A—$2 80 


PRINTERS ADMIRE THIS OLD STYLE 
Handsome and Original Characters Designed to meet the Demand 
for a New Job Face in Old Style 
Now for Regular Old Fashioned Summer Weather 


$1234567890 
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Grover Cleveland. 


Price, 50 cts. By Mail, 55 cts. 


Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Price, 50 cts. By Mail, 55 cts. 








No. Q. 


a | 


Mfllbté: 


== 
: 
Grover Cleveland. Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. 
No. F. 













Cleveland and Stevenson. 
Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. 


- 
V 


HHH 


\ \ 
\ 


? 


S COPYRIGHTED 
1892 
Grover Cleveland. 


Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


The Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ls Western Branch: 828-3830 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















Specimen Sheets and Cuts of the Republican Candidates, of the above sizes, furnished upon application. 





Bere 
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Established in 1813. 


TO PRINTERS! , ® ® 8 








We keep on hand the largest stock of 


> Printing Types 





—e-—_ S&eee 


in America, which we sell, either on 
old or on point bodies, in lots to suit 
purchasers at low prices for cash. We 
also deal in all kinds of new Printing 


Materials. 


GEO. BRUCES SON & CO: 


=: \ TYPE FOUNDERS, 


ah 


13 Chambers Street, 


+ MAW YORK, 





N.B.—This House is in no way connected with or controlled by any 


Syndicate or Trust. 
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HOW TO IMPOSE 
TS=525=54 FORMS. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, 





























WITHOUT CUTTING. os. SEND = << 
Ti) [][]| 10 cents 
ey | E | i GET A CIRCULAR 
Sel ©) | Fr Psi THAT 
SS] NG | | | | SHOWS FIFTY IMPOSITION 
| AN : FORMS. 





You can lay out on the stone a 
Four-Page, 


‘ ‘Si 1 \ 
XQ oes : fy > | BUT 
SNS : : Ly, 2) Aa £3 Gy, | 
SSS (a x hy ys Can you lay outa Sixty=-Four 
Page form ? 


TEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 


The Inland Printer Co. 


AS USEFUL AS 

ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES 

AS MUCH. 


WISCO NSI N ASH « ABI NETS intgue oak punisi. 


VQ 
MQoS 





212 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 








es 








PRICE LIST. 


Flat Top. Galley Top. 


While these Cabinets are sold ot , 
12 %-size Italic....$15 oo $18 oo 


at the SAME PRICES as the & 16 24-size 18 00 21 00 
sie a . 8 Y%wize “ .... 19 §0 22 50 
common Stained Grained Cab- Erol ¥ 99 S 
20 “4-S1zZe -++e 21 0O 24 00 
inets, they are MADE OF = 12 3-size “ «ss. 1800 21 00 
=@—5 z= 16 %-size ‘ .... 22 00 25 00 
HARDWOOD throughout and 18 3/-size “ .... 24.00 27 00 
equal in finish, strength and ee -+++ 26.00 29 00 
r2 Full-size “* .... 2200 25 00 
attractiveness to the very best 16 - « ~<a «ape 
18 se MS asic BIO I 00 

Cabinets made. “e i 3 
20 26 80'°00' 33°00 


\ 12 and 16 case Cabinets, $1.00 


Boxing - °¢ ah 
$718 and 20 case Cabinets, $1.25 


as aii of — 


HAAILTON’S 


DOUBLE TILTING CASE BRACKETS, 


$2.00 PER PAIR. 





FEADQUARTERS FOR 


WOOD TYPE. 
THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES: CHICAGO HOUSE: NEW YORK HOUSE: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 327 AND 329 DEARBORN STREET. 16 AND 18 CHAMBERS STREET. 


SHOWING HOW OUR FLAT TOP 16-CASE WISCONSIN ASH CABINET CAN BE USED 
AS A DOUBLE STAND BY ADDING DOUBLE TILTING CASE BRACKETS. 
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AN IDEAL HEAD. 


Specimen of penwork, by P. R. Audibert, 153 Monroe street, Chicago 
Drawn especially for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF PRINTERS HOME. 


E have photographic views of the accompanying rooms in 
S dy é 


the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers, 4'2 x 7'2 inches, 
neatly mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 x 10 inches, with 





CHILDS PARLORS, two views. short description of each room upon the reverse side. 
nish baal To anyone now a subscriber of this a sending us. the 
ee names of two new subscribers and $4.00, or to anyone sending 
std tatnstinicadaatai us his subscription (either new or a renewal) and one new sub- 
danielle scription at the same time, and $4.00, we will send any five views, 
Ie SAR EeR eee Narre postage free, as a premium. To anyone sending us a club list of 
SEFTERSON DENIS ROOM. six subscribers, at $2.00 per vear each, we will send as a premium 
CAO PM. a complete set of thirteen views. 
ee re It you wish to purchase them independently of a subscription 
none send $1.25, and any five of the views will be mailed you, postage 
sical paid; or, send $2.75 and the full set of thirteen will be sent you. 
KITCHEN. 
Address, THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
pucpes PUBLISHERS, 


212=214 Tlonroe Street, CHICAGO. 


OUR CLUB LIST. 














Many readers desiring to continue with us will perhaps wish to secure some other magazine in con 
nection with THE INLAND PRINTER. ‘To such we submit the following Club List, which enables one to 
obtain two standard publications at but little more than the cost of one, or at least at considerable reduction. 
We hope to receive many orders for this combination offer, 

ONE YEAR, ONE YEAR 
2.8 5 00 Ilustrated American (Monthly) and The Inland Printet 
Journal of American Folk Lore and The Inland Printer 

New York Clipper and ‘The Intand Printer 


Andover Review and The Inland Printer 
\Ulantic Monthly and The Inland Printer. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine and The Inland Printes 


Century Magazine and The Inland Printet New York Weekly and The Inland Printer..... : ; pom 

Charities Review and The Inland Printer. ... » 60 North American Review and The Inland Printes 

Christian Union and The Inland Printet ene re . 1 25 Overland Monthly and The Inland Printer......................000000s 

Cosmopolitan and The inland Printer... .. .....c.c.020 66 sewewe ces 1 | Public Opinion (new name) and The Inland Printer........00.... 066. 4 0 
: “ ne with *Memoirs. 5 50 Puck and The Inland Printer... ens) SeidsGw ese Gak ees ea wen ss 

Critic and The Inland Printer dooce 1 5 Scientific American and The Inland Printer..... . ; in ee 

Current Literature and ‘The Inland Printet ss je (and Supplement) and The Int ls Printer. 

Parand Nearand The Inland Printer > 60 : (Architects’ and Builders’ edition) and The Inland 

Godeys Lady's Book and The Inland Printes Printer... ae 

Good News and The Inland Printer + 65 Short Stories and The Inland Printer... 

Harper's Magazine and The Inland Printes Spirit of the Times and The Inland Printer..... 


St. Nicholas and The Inland Printer. ..... ae 
Turf, Field and Farm (renewal) and The Ink wr Printer. 
(new name) and The Inland Printer. 


Weekly and The Inland Printet 
Bazarand The Inland Printer 


Voung People and The Inland Printet 
Horseman and The Inland Printer... 5 95 United Service Magazine and The Inland Printer....... soos 475 


Iustrated American (Weekly) and The Inland Printet i. 9 75 Youth's Companion (new name) and The Inland Printer. 
‘Phe Memoirs offered in connection with subscriptions to Cosmopolitan, include either of the following: The Memoirs of General Grant, 2 vols 
postage gS cent: extra; General Sherman vols., 42 cents extra: General Sheridan, 2 vols.. 46 cents extra: General McClellan, 1 vol., 24 cents extra 


Write all names plainly, give street address, city and state. Say whether both papers are to go to one 


address or to separate addresses. Remittance by draft or money order must accompany subscription, — Postal 


notes or currency at sender's risk. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 














THE 


THE BUFFALO LITHOGRAPHS. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


ooce CONBIBGING OF 2.5 
Calendars, Calendar Tablets, Cards, Banners, 
Fans, Memorandum Books, 
Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 10 cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World’s 
Fair Views.’’ Full line of Calendars ready August 15, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 
sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COS AC K & CO Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 
» 


90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 






<TRADE MARK 
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H. P. HALLock & Co. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ATLANTIG-PAGIEIG TYPE FOUNDRY, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Printing Machinery, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Agents for PALMER & Rey, San Francisco, 
and the CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis. 


1013 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEB. 





ROUTING 
GUTTERS. 


ALE SIZBS. 


Perfect in Finish. 
Durable in Quality. 


























WE MAKE THE BEST ROUTING 


iS MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


11 & JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


IONEER PAPER STOGK GO. 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS o 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pres’. 





ESTABLISHED 1504. | 


/ 


INCORPORATED 1583. 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKSa%» VARNISHES 


Principal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


. 5 529 Commerciat Street, - - 
BRANCHES: ( 45 ano 47 Rose Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
NEW YORK. 





TRADE MARK. 


PONTIAC 


Patented April 7, 1871. | Western Branch House—99 Harrison St. (P°"t'*°) Chicago. 


HE CHASIPION PRESS GUIDES, positively 

free from infringements, and we guarantee 

every person having the right to use our PATENT 
ADJUSTING SCREW FEED GUIDE. 


These Guides, patented March 3, 1891, July 12, 1892, ar 
doubtless the best Guides in the market. 
Safest, strongest, quick 
est guide ever used, 


We call special atten- 

tion to our new Monitor 

Side Guide for Cylinder 
Presses. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Prices. 


lraveling Agents 
wanted. some who ar 

handling Printers’ 
Supplies. For further 

particulars, write to 





VICTOR" GuIDE. 
$1.00 per set of three. 
THE BUFFALO CHAMPION PRESS GUIDE MFG. CO. 


24 HERMAN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


“FRANKLIN,” | 
$60.00 | 
“ INTERNATIONAL,” 
$95.00 


Best Typewriters for the money in the market 
Send for particulars to 


BALDWIN & WILCOX, 
173 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


N. B.—All makes of second-hand Typewriteit 
bought, sold, rented and exchanged. 
Full line of Supplies. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


| Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 


$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 
'C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


22 COLLEGE PLACE. 
New York. 





Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER. 


JAMES MCKENNA, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Office of Publication, 12 Chambers St., NcwY.!: 


Bright. Breezy. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - - - $1.00 Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
Fe et 7 ie ee “5° | per annum. Single copies, 10 cents. As The 
‘Invariably in advance. =n United States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it 


RG THE UNION PRINTER is the especial advo- is a valuable advertising medium. Rates fo 
cate of the affiliated Unions of the International | standing and displayed advertisements furnished 
Typographical Union of North America. | on application. Address 
Advertising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. | 
Address THE UNION PRINTER, | CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
Roomsgand 10, No. 12 Chambers St., New York. | 29 PARK ROw, NEW YORK. 


12-6 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Ee ———— 


—Priniing Ink— 


—-WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 Clark St. + + + CHICAGO. 


710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


- AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market, 
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ALEX: a P SONS." 645 GASOLINE ENGINE 
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| 
IMPORTERS OF | 
| 


~ Machinery = —_ 
—— saci 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


z PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. Ali Sizes. 


Dwarfs in Size, but 
Giants in Strength. 


\ Expense one cent an 
hour per horse power 
jand requires but little 
fattention torun them 
Every Engine 
Guaranteed. Full 
articulars free by mail 
fention this paper. 


—~VAN DUZEN 
| GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 










| 


rt J 1 ellie 





PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 


ciel dq SYDNEY, Arts and Industries. 
f ADELAIDE, LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 


| 

Wholesale Stationers | 
and Paper Merchants. | 

| 

| 


of alga airway. 





rad a... DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. Leading Journalin the World in the Lithographic 


= f Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL .Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stituericy covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


8a Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, aimeen, quoting lowest cash prices W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


sti an THE EFEGTIVE PUBLISHING G0. 1. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 





finest Printing Trade Paper published. 


THE 


Printing World. 


Epirep BY JOHN BASSETT. 


The The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 
An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 
CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 
‘‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.”’ 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OFFICE. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 

: English editions of successful American 

papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 

proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 

trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10.000. 3d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
PRINTER AND STATIONER 


AND 


Contains specimens of Job Work in each issue. 

Competitions for all in the printing office. 

Valuable articles on machine work, color work, 
punctuation, ete., all written by practical men. 


OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE"’ 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, LonNpon.”’ 
“A BC” Code. 


Monthly, 6s. per annum, postpaid. Sample copy, 10d. 


JOHN BASSETT, 


63 Chancery Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





++ THE + + 


Paper and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 


PER ANNUM. 
PosST FREE. 


Postage stamps of 


The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
SAND s >» 
The LARGEST Advertising 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 


RK 


Patronage 





in the United Kingdom, is 
posse ssed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 
CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue Specimen copy, 10d. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 


25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


5S. a year, 


Post free. 


any nationality re- 


(QUARTERLY.) cerved tn payment. 





Every Printer, “Stationer, “Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe, ' 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 
of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 





JOHN SOUTHWARD, 
LONDON. 


EDITOR. 


86 Loughborough Road, - ENGLA™> 


_ BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


‘It has features of ente rprise unusual! to Euro- 
aes Trade Journalism.’’—A merican Stationer. 


‘It has no equal in Europe.’’— Zoronto Mail. 
‘We think very highly of your Journal.’ 
Morton, Phillips & Bulwer, Montreal, Canada. 
SUBSCRIPTION—15s. per Annum, 
post free, Weekly. 
LONDON: 


W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHOE LANE, E. C. 





THE 


LITHOGRAPHIC - 
ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 
pususneo The Lithographic Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


AKRON, Ohio, 

OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 

Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 

and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 

PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribersto THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. Cc: HB. KNOTT 


July 30, 1891. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment 
trom all parties direct from the office 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN " BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN PF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as publi Send for sample copies. No intelligent 





p rinter cz an afford to be without these publications. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


and Dealers in 


American Manufacturers 


Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 


| and Books will reach a large and _ profitable 





market by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, . NEW ZEALAND. 
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THE PROUTY COMPANY. 


The American Cylinder Presses are built on the same floor and 
Our guarantee is second to no press made and sold at 


AND NEWS |] ; 
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large Bullock Web Presses, such as the Chicago Tribune is 


embrace the same elass of mat 


PERFECTING 


BOOK, JOB 


CYCLONE . 
MAIN OFFICE 


on. 
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The IN2AND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 








ent Dee | Ne le 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6. 00 per year for mi ray and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 


Donnell (E. ! 
Also wire stitchers. 


street, Chicago. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 


avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


New York. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y.. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


J.H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer 
Cranston patent improved steam- 
all sizes. 


Cranston, 
of The 
power printing presses, 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylin- 
der press, two sizes. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave, and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


| 





CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, 
lithographic and web presses. Branch office, 
362 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; paper dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy aaa 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 88- ‘92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 


305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 
ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief _— engravers, photo, wax and 
177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.”’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 








INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, nN: ©. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. Branches : 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 


New York’; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 
me Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 


Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., oP poten street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. ‘Shattuck &'Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia ; 27 Beekm an st., New York ; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore ; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis a a Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton stree ce, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullman & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Prouty, Geo. W., & Co., 620 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Perfected Prouty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 








JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 





4 caeceoe = 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


{proved from Case Stands 














AGENTS FOR ~ 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


=" » Metal Furniture. 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 

















32 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, "pagan etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


ATWATER’S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Baia Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 









Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25¢, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. corner Third and Canal 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward I,. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


IMinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 ‘Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving ofa 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leost., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assort- 
ment type, tools, presses, etc., in United 
States. Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, ‘Iwo 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers, 


Marder, Luse & Co.,. Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture 
and printing presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds— cabinets 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 

Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton street, Chicago. M_lrs. of cabi 
nets, cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ 
press boards. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


Stephens’ Printers’ Warehouse. Presses, cut 
ters, type cases, inks, etc., 174 Fort Hill 
Square, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers. 325 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
‘The best patent and old style composition. 


Stahlibrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


(See next page.) 





M. Barrn, Pres. 


== THE == 


CINCINNAT! TYPF, FOUNDRY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——AvD——= 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 


201 VINE STREET, 








W. P. Hunt, Treas 















THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


1 Wy penrORATOR 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 





495° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 


e 37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY- Continued. 


PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 

Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase st., Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 

PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Ore., sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


PRINTING INKS. 
Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 
Printing Press Exchange Co., 151 Congress st., 
Boston; 95 Nassau street, New York. 


OTYPE OUTFITS. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
New process. 


STERE 
Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., 
Metal and celluloid. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st. 
Chicago. Superior copes mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 


New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Self- 











TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
Pes Crossby, manager. ‘Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63 and 65 Beekmuau street, 
New York; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. hed for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 

Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago T 74 Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 

Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 

kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., C. P. Stine, mana- 
ger, 72 to 76 Kast Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 


Gasoline Engines. 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ee Typefoundry. Point system. 44 Bay 

Toronto, Canada. Agency Marder, Luse 

x Co., and all United States Typefounders. 
Ev erything required in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine comes, = Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine 


Baldwin & Wilcox, 173 Monroe street, Chicago. 
All makes of typewriters and supplies. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter; 78 characters; Chas. 
F. Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., 
Conn. Send for ieee. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Manufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 
ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 


South Windham 


WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





United States Map Premium 


T the request of a number of our subscribers we offer again as a premium 


the reversible Political and United States 


last year. Size, 
10 inches. 
corrected up to date; a perfect 


mine of information. 


feet 6 inches by 


A most magnificent present ; 


Maps sold separately 


INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Map given 


feet 


receive one of these maps as a premium, 


if desired at $1.25 each. 


FOR FOUR SUBS 


Anyone sending us the names of four subscribers, 















GIVEN FREE 
CRIBERS 


the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $8.00, will 


sent free of expense. 


Address 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WE HAVE ADDED AN | 


| Embossing +--+ | 
sees Department | 


TO OUR ALREADY LARGE PRINTING 
AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


| 
The Henry 0. Shepard Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Lom SANDERS Manacen_ 
RE 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


; = 
rae “ai N-THIRD ST. | 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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IT IS AN ESTABLISHED FACT that the ..... 


BENNETT PAPER FOLDERS “=~ 


The Most Reliable, 
Simplest in Construction, sco 


= Fasiest in Adjustment and NY 
Positive when Adjusted. a 


am TAPES REPLACED WITHOUT A SEAASTRESS. 





WILL NOT SMUT OR OFF-SET AND 


FOLDS ACCURATELY AND COMPACT. We are Building: 
PASTES CLEAN AND TRUE. 4, 8 and 16-PAGE MACHINES, with or without Pasting and Trim- 


ming Attachments. 
SUPPLEMENT INSERTERS. 
COVERING ATTACHMENTS FOR 8 and I6 PAGES. 


TRIMS SQUARE AND UNIFORM IN 
EIGHT OR SIXTEEN PAGES. 








CAPABLE OF ANY REASONABLE SPEED AS PASTING AND COVERING ATTACHMENTS FOR 32 PAGES. 
HAND-FEED OR ATTACHED TO ANY 
CYLINDER PRESS. OUR ‘‘HANDY” FOLDER for the Job Room or Bindery 
: re is “HANDY” indeed, and the first of the kind in 
Our Terms are favorable to the purchaser. the fete 


If you contemplate purchasing a Folder, why not get the best and save in 
purchase price? ’ 





This is in every way the best Mailing Machine 


22202. WE CAN NOW FILL ORDERS FOR 
on the market. 
Not any spiral or wire springs to get out of order. 


" No pivotal or swinging motion to dull and pre- 
vent knife cutting. 
lah et ticl Ree Device for operating knife is as positive as a 


paper cutter 
Label is controlled by a unique device in the 
handle, doing away with the unnatural and tiresome extending of the index 
finger, as in other addressing machines. 
‘ The unhealthy practice of moistening the thumb with the mouth, to aid in 
Price, $20.00. moving sheets, is obviated by a device on right hand side of machine. 
Paste fountain easily removed for cleaning. 
inital tale Machine has few parts and is neatly made of brass plate and fully nickeled. 


wm neva JOGGER? ## 


THE BENNETT COMBINATION FLY AND MAKE-READY TABLE AND JOGGER, with insulated surfaces, 
that make it possible to jog up any kind of stock, in any kind of weather, is what you want to order. 

Operated without springs or leather straps. Positive as the press. Length of motion adjustable. 

Changed from Jogger to Fly or Make-ready Table in a few moments. Supplied with swing seats to use 
when making ready, and drawers for make-ready stock. It’s a unique combination. 






































Thirty Days Trial. 


Respectfully, 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Manufacturers, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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THE FIVE LEADING MAGAZINES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ARE 


The Century, 
Darper’s, | 
Scribner's, f 

Cosmopolitan, 
St. Thicholas. 


@e @ 


ALL OF THE CUT INK USED ON THESE 
MAGAZINES IS MANUFACTURED 


(ines 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 
NEW YORK. 


@e @ 


We consider it unnecessary to say anything further in regard 
to the quality of our Inks. 





FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Co. 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
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THils IS THE ONLY Dick’s Seventh Mailer. | 


— LEGITIMATE . 
— SCREW-ADJUSTING 
— GAUGE PIN 

— ON THE MARKET. 


YOU NEED NOT GO ASTRAY AS TO THE PROPER 
ONE TO USE. 
It is the best. It is the original. 
It is protected by the patents ow the original claims, which make 
all other forms of Screw- Adjusting Gauge Pins an infringement. 
We caution all parties against making, using or selling an infringement 
hereof, as we shall prosecute to the full extent of the law. 








: s" 
By a thumb nut, this, best of all, adjusts to the minutest degree the sheet y ln ia 


to be registe red; is quickly applied, holds firmly, takes up little space, has 
no side strain, and adjusts by a simple touch. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER SET OF THREE, 








INCLUDING ONE DOZEN EXTRA TONGUES. With Dick's Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped 
I A gk 
E. L. M EGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, | OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. | address) REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFato, N.Y 


TO SUBSCRIBERS = = = = = 


or . > “ a , > 2 T “ r 2 4 > t > T > 2 = = 
wn Wo Ae We This “ ne last ete a Volume IX of THE INLAND PRINTER. If yout 
7 AS a8 AS subseription expires with this number, do not fail to send in your 





renewal at once. Prompt attention to this will enable us to keep 
your name on our books, and avoid the possibility of your missing 
any copies of the magazine. Examine the address label on this 
month’s paper —it shows date of expiration. 


The Inland Printer Co., 








Ww te ee (ee 


Gey gp gp 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








usual in an office, not an atom of bronze being used except what 
actually goes on to the sizing and stays there. It receives the bronze 
at the top and delivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- 
tom, passing through a sieve before reaching the paper, and the exact amount 
required being easily and accurately regulated. It saves much time and 
labor, and prevents the bronze flying over everything in the room. It is 
made in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For 
General Work, price, $2.50. M anufactured by 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 893 State St, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


To BRONZING PAD entirely does away with the waste of bronze so 
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Our new General Circular, ‘‘ D D,’ ' shows specimens of Samana Photo- 
engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 
for copy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready. 
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OVER 500 IN USE. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


—-« IMPROVED @— 


Bronzing ™ Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x 54, 


Ba Write for Prices and Particulars, “6% 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 





THE 


NERACHER & HILL 
SPRINKLER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WARREN, OHIO. 


ABSOLUTE 


é ia ntl AGAINST FIRE. 





GREAT 
REDUCTION 
IN 


INSURANCE 


(Ra 
a | 


RATES. 


@ 


The INLAND Printer, Henry O. Shepard Company, and most of the lead- 
ing printing offices in the country are equipped with our Sprinklers. Bind- 
eries, printing and lithographing establishments, foundries, etc., should 
investigate its merits. Send for circulars and information to 


I. 





Sprinkler Closed. Sprinkler Open. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 


226 LA SALLE STREET, 
HENRY W. BRACKETT, MANAGER WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 








Styyrverververnrnynnernnrner tne 
mE UNION Type~ 3 


vovovovecoce Foundry 
337 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Copper 
Amalgam 


Type 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 





On our Roman and Old Style Copper Amalgam Type, 
25 per cent discount. 
On our Job and Display Type, Border, Ornaments and 
Brass Rule, 30 per cent discount. 
For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers 
who have opened credits with us, we allow an extra 
% per cent discount on the net of invoices. 
Va % 
% 4 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITS 
Avert 


4 


UUs 


COMPLETE. ° 


I 


x 








Regan Electro Vapor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 


NO FIRE! NO BOILER! %& 
NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 


Operated by an Electric Spark from Small Battery. 


Ton Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
Presses, and any light machinery. 

Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 





CATALOGU® ON APPLICATION. 


~~ THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 


Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 


++ BUY OF US 
Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 
under, Mounted on One Base. 


8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 
and Boiler on Separate Base. 















oe 





We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Engines and Boilers always crated 


| to save freight charges for our custom- JK 


ers, For prices address 
RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 
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PRINTER. 


E have now in the bindery, and expect to have ready for delivery by September 20, 

(7) a large number of copies of Volume IX of THE INLAND PRINTER. They will be 

substantially bound in half Russia, marbled edges, neatly lettered, and will make a 

most elegant volume for the library. This volume is one of the finest ever published, and 

the information in its pages is worth ten times its cost to any printer. If you failed to buy 

the single parts, do not let the opportunity pass of securing the completed volume. Price, 
$3.50. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. 


In order to allow those who desire to secure this volume a chance to do so without 
purchasing it, we have decided to offer it as a premium, and will furnish a copy free to any 
one sending us the names of eight subscribers at the regular rate of $2.00 per year, the $16.00 
to accompany the list. The new volume begins with October. Now is the time to make up 
your lists and obtain one of these handsome books. 


Address, THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


BOOK OF  gepscosco,coneo BOUND VOLUMES OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INSTRUCTION * 282828 elaliahihie Gan” teinpaiinatis 


. VOLUME MII. se sale. Price, $3.50 per vol- 
” etal Ngraling VOLUWE WVIII. se ume, F. O. B. Chicago. 
SPECIAL PREMIU!1 OFFER. 


To anyone sending us a club list of eight, at $2.00 per year 


TH Bt 
(ound Volume IX: INLAND 








FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. each, the $16.00 to accompany order, we will give as a premium 
either of the above books. 
A book for the apprentice, with Copies, Script , 
PI THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 
Inscriptions, ete. Showing how to learn engraving, 
the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
instructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of DONT GO 10 LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


the different branches and general information on en- Printers and others can learn it at home, 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





. : . . . within roo hours’ study without the 
eraving. 48 pages; price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. | *°¢ °° sieeciihed : 
= Ps I . I I ) T0 aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 
PREMIUM OFFER. BUSINESS MANUAL. (GuaRANTEED. ) 
. eee ‘I learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
To anvone sending us two subscriptic ms at the weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
wae = Es you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.” 
regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany Tuomas TantTisu, Skowhegan, Maine, March 29, 1890. 
4 : : “You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractical 
the order, we will give one of the above books as a | bookkeeping.” E. H. Witper, bookkeeper for 


remium Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 
e ul. . . . ‘ 
Size of book, 74 x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 


ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 
TH E INLAND PRINTER CO. Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
have to have this book some day, if not at once. Address all orders to 


. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. — 212-214 MONROE. STREET, CHICAGO 


.--- PUBLISHERS.... 
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Che Denry O. Shepard Co. 


— PRINTERS 


== EMBOSSERS 212-214 
= BINDERS MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO 
J{nnoance imine 


*T% their customers and the public senerally, that they have added to 
their already large Printing and Binding establishment, an 





=———  @mbossing Department %& 


The first and only complete Embossing plant west of New York, and are 


now prepared to execute everything in the line of 


Show Cards, Invitations, 
Business Cards, Announcements, 
Covers, Circulars, 
Letter and Note Heads, Labels, Menus, etc. 


In all colors of inks and bronzes. Gatalogue Govers a specialty. 





The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
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The Inland Printer’s Book Premiums. 


E cannot furnish THE INLAND PRINTER in clubs hereafter at the $1.50 rate. 


All subscriptions should 


be sent at the regular rate, $2.00 per year, or $1.00 for six months. As an inducement for two or more 


to join in send sending names in, allowing one of the party to obtain a premium, we present the following list of 
The library of every printer in the land should contain one 


or more of these standard works. By getting a few of your friends to send their subscriptions through you, they 
can benefit you and at the same time it will cost them no more than to send to us direct. Here is the list. 
Volume X begins with October. Now is the time to work. 


books, any one of which is worth an effort to secure. 


‘‘American Encyclopedia of Printing.’’ (Ringwalt.) 4to, $10.00, Sent pre- 
paid to any address in return for thirty new $2.00 subscriptions. 


“Art of Authorship.’ (Bainton.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘‘Ballades and Rondeaus.’’ (White.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions, 

‘Dictionary of Dates.’’ (Joseph Hayden.) Edited by Benjamin Vincent. 
$5.00. A standard and valuable work. 1,000 pp., 12,000 articles, with 
120,000 dates and facts. Sent prepaid to any address in neturn for seven- 
teen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Dictionary of Synonyms."’ (Soule.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Elements of Rhetoric.’’ (Genung.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions, 

“English Language.’ ( Meiklejohn.) $1.40. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for six new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘English Lessons for English People.’’ (Abbott and Seeley.) $1.50. Sent 
prepaid to any address in return for six new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Errors in the Use of English.’’ (Hodgson.) $1.50. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Familiar Quotations.” (J. R. Bartlett.) Crown 8vo, 1889, $3.00, Traces 
the commonly used phrases and passages to their sources, Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for ten new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘Handbook of Poetics.’’ (Gummere.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘*Handbook on Punctuation.” (Bigelow.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* Higher English Grammar.” (Bain.) 80 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Hints for Drawing.’’ (Knowlton.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* How to Parse.’’ (Abbott.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“How to Tell the Parts of Speech.’’ (Abbott.) 75 cents. Sent prepaid to 
any address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘* How to Write Clearly.’’ (Abbott.) 60 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘* Information for Authors.’’ (Kirk.) $1.0c. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Ladder of Journalism.’’ (Copeland.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Language and the Study of Language."’ (Whitney.) $2.50. Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for eight new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Mechanical Drawing."’ (Minifies.) $4.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for sixteen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Mechanical Drawing.’’ (Abbott.) 42 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

** Mistakes in Writing English.’’ ( Bigelow.) 50. cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Multi-Color Charts.’’ (White.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*New Spanish Method."’ (Hossfeld.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions, 

“Origin and Antiquity of Engraving.’’ (W. S. Baker.) 4to, $5.00. Sent pre- 
paid to any address in return for seventeen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Pens and Types."’ (Drew.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*‘Pentateuch of Printing.’ (Blades.) $4.50. Sent prepaid to any address 
in r ‘turn for eighteen new $2.00 subscriptions. 


SEND IN ) 
YOUR LISTS 
AS EARLY 
AS POSSIBLE. 





‘*Periodicals that Pay Contributors.’’ (Kirk.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘*Pocket Dictionary.’’ (Webster.) Roan flexible. 80 cents. Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Practical Printing; Handbook to the Art of Typography.’’ (John South- 
ward). Two vols. in one. Net, $2.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for eight new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Principles of Rhetoric.” (Hill.) 80 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Printer’s Handbook of Trade Recipes, Hints and Suggestions.’’ (C. T. 
Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, London.) 95 cents, 1888. Sent prepaid to 
any address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Printer’s Vocabulary.’’ (C. T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, London.) 


1889, $1.25. Contains some 2,500 technical terms used in printing. Sent 
prepaid to any address in return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘‘Punctuation.’’ (Hart.) 55 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 


“Punctuation.”’ (Butterfield.) 25 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 


“‘Rhymester.’’ (Hood.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address for four new 
$2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Rhyming Dictionary.’’ (Walker.) $1.50, Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘*Science of English Verse.” (Lanier.) $2.00, Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions, 


“Slips of Tongue and Pen.’’ (Long.) 60 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘*Spanish Simplified.””. (Knoflach.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 
‘*Stereotyping.’’ (Partridge.) Just issued—a most valuable work. $2.00, 
Sent prepaid to any address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 
System of asi a (Meisterschaft.) $5.00. ) Either sent prepaid to 
teresa any address in return 


se German.”’ ss “ 
“al Latin.” “ “ for twenty new $2.00 
S Italian.” “ “ subscriptions. 


‘‘Theory of Color.’’ (Bezold.) $5.00. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for twenty new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘Thesaurus of English Words.’’ (Roget.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘The American Printer.’””, (Thomas MacKellar.) A Manual of Typography. 
Containing practical directions for managing all departments of a print- 
ing office, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.00, Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘The Practical Printer.’’ (H. G. Bishop.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 


‘‘The Reader’s Handbook.”’ (Dr. E. C. Brewer.) $3.50. A dictionary of 
allusions, plots, stories and references commonly occurring in books, 
and a bibliography of English literature. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for twelve new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Trade of Authorship.” Soap’ $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Treatise on Punctuation.’’ (Wilson.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Words, their Use and Abuse.’’ (Mathews.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“Words and their Uses, etc.” (R. G. White.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Writing for the Press.’ (Luce.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Young Job Printer.’’ 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in return for 
two new $2.00 subscriptions. 


Address, THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


eeece PUBLISHERS eecece 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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J. Manz & Company, 
‘183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street, 


Chicago, I]. 


Engr avers 

and manufacturers of 

Printing Plates by all processes. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Call on us at our New Address, 


183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street. 


Take Elevator. 





OUR NEW QUARTO. *  ieroves ronm. - 


Below is shown a cut of our No. 14 Pearl Press, size of chase 9 x 14 inches. It possesses - 
all the features which have made the Pearl so popular in the past and points in addition. 


CO Naan ea PRE rT a i 
Solid Iron Frame 


Similar to that of our Golding Jobber, 
insuring great strength, rigidity, and the 
keeping of all bearings in line. 


Reversible Ink Disc. 


Preventing unequal run of color. 


Impression Throw- Off. 


Conveniently located and easily operated. 


Duplex Ink Fountain. 


Supplying an even color to both sides 
of the disc. 


aes a, Oa OO 





PRICE, $180. 


This price includes two machine rollers, 
hand roller and ink table, gauges, two chases 
and wrench, and extended shaft for steam 
fixtures. 


OTHER SIZES OF THE PEARL. 


No. 1. 5x 8 inside chase, - - - $ 70 
No. 3: 7x 4 ° a a 110 
No. 5. 9x 14 sic a ie ee ae 165 


ONLY THE No. 14 SUPPLIED WITH 
A THROW-OFF. 


The Pearl is positively the best low-priced press on the market. The printer who is looking for profit needs one, 


at least, in his office. 


am—_ GOLDING & .CO., Presses, 


FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


1004 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


45 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Tools, Ink and Furniture, 
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HERE ARE 
But when 


comeback, 
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reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 





INLAND PRINTER. 






Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
you get through experimenting, 


as everybody does, to the old 
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